Notice to reader: When you finish read- 


(3 j ing this magazine place a one-cent stamp 
| on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 

front. No wrapping—no address. 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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“They Used To Be His Regular Diet—Shall He Have Them Again?” 
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Policies are issued\ 


paid promptly by 

For example, policies have been written, death-claims paid and letters 
of sincere thanks for promptness received from city people but also from 
dwellers in such small towns as Crown King, Arizona; Shelley, Idaho; 
Pollock, S$. Dakota; Aragon, New Mexico, and Schurz, Nevada, while a 
single advertisement published in the Literary Digest brought replies from 
country towns of which many of us may never have heard, as Linlithgo, 
N. Y.; Tehuacana, Texas; Lattimer Mines, Pa.; Rising Sun, Md.; 
Soperton, Wisconsin; Kayford, W. Va.; and Kitchener, Canada. 


Forty per cent of the Postal policyholders had no insurance 
when they took out their policies. 


From coast to coast, people in all walks of life, from the millionaire to 
the man of moderate means, arrange protection in the Postal Life and 
enjoy its benefits. For example, on the same day that the Managing Direc- 
tor of a large cement company in far-away Calgary took out a. Postal Life 
Policy for $50,000, a clerk in Bangor, Maine, took out one for $1,000. On 
the same day that a check for $100,000 was sent to: pay a death-claim to 
the estate of a wealthy manufacturer of North Adams, Mass., killed in an 
automobile accident, another check for $1,000 was sent to pay a claim on the 
life of a bookkeeper in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Thus people, far and near, avail themselves of Postal advantages, through 
which they are able to receive sound insurance-protection at low net cost 
with prompt settlement of policy claims. It is indeed the Company of 
safety, saving and service. 
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‘INJURIES to the eye at Halifax are appar- 


THE Susan B. Anthony woman suffragy 
amendment to the federal constitution ha 
passed the House and is now before the 


Senate. 


MORE than three hundred Japanese women | 
are practicing medicine in their own country | 
Of thirty-nine candidates at a recent medi- 
cal examination in Tokio twenty-five werg 
women. 


THE Court of Appeals of New York has de- 
clared constitutional the section of the penal 
law prohibiting the dissemination of birt) 
control information or devices. | 


UNDER the war measures act, the Canadian 
government has decided to prohibit imme- | 
diately the importation of all intoxicating 


liquor (containing more than 2% per cent 
alcohol) and its transportation into any part | 
of Canada, where the sale is illegal from 


April 1, 1918. Manufacture of liquor will 


be prohibited after a date to be determined | 


by investigation and consideration of the 
conditions of the industry. All these pro- 
visions will be in force during the war and 
for twelve months after the conclusion of 


peace. The order has been received with | 


wide approval, although the revenue loss to 
the dominion will be about twelve million 
dollars a year. 


ently even worse than early reports indi- 
cated [the Survey for December 15, 29, 1917; 
January 12, 1918]. Edward M. Van Cleve, 
of the New York Institute for the Training 
of the Blind, who went to Halifax with Olin 
H. Burritt, of the Overbrook School for the 
Blind, Pennsylvania, and E. E. Allen, of 
Perkins Institute, Massachusetts, as a Red 
Cross committee, telegraphs that large num- 
bers of children especially have eye injuries. 
The Halifax school for the blind accommo- 
dates only about one hundred and the medi- 
cal experts present are overworked. The 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness is raising a special fund of. $20,000 
to provide shelter and treatment. 


HENRY C. WRIGHT, who ceased to be 
first deputy in the Department of Public 
Charities in New York city with the out- 
going of the fusion administration December 
31, has been appointed secretary pro tem of 
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the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion to fill the place of Homer Folks, absent 
in France as director of the Department of 
Civil Affairs of the American Red Cross. 
Mr. Wright is a student as well as adminis- 
trator in the field of public institutions. Be- 
fore becoming first deputy he was employed 
by,.the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of New York city as director of its com- 
mittee on inquiry into the departments of 
health, charities and Bellevue and allied 
hospitals. This committee published an ex- 
haustive report, which Mr. Wright wrote. 
Prior to that he had, as special investigator 
for the Russell Sage Foundation, published 
a report on the results of the different meth- 
ods of fiscal control of state institutions used 
in the various states. Still earlier he had 
served as secretary of the City Club of New 
York city and before that had been in charge 
of the Citizens’ Municipal Party in Cin- 
cinnati, which helped to retire “Boss” Cox. 
As first deputy commissioner, Mr. Wright 
had general charge of the public institutions 
of the city. 


T FIRST thought the reader may inquire why pains 
should be taken at this time to describe what is, 
after all, only another demonstration in a well 

established branch of child care. Putting young 

| children into real homes, where they can enjoy the freedom 
| and intimacy of family life and can grow up not only strong 
| and healthy but with the confidence born of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the world in normal ways, is no new thing. Formerly, 
| 


indeed, those who needed the intervention of the state were 
scantily cared for. For the most part they were bundled off to 
county poorhouses, there to live in the midst of dirt and 
disease and to be looked upon as nuisances or treated as drudges 
by the adults who lived with them. “Then came the orphan- 
age and the “asylum,” in which, to be sure, they were 
segregated from the sick and decrepit, but where they still 
languished for want of proper recreation and individual atten- 
tion. Following the orphanage came the modern, intelligent, 
qT carefully run institution for children, where everything is 
done that can be done to make congregate living fruitful and 
attractive. 
_ The family home is an improvement on the institution. 
“The carefully selected foster home,” declared the White 
House Conference on the Care of Dependent Children in 
1909, “‘is, for the normal child, the best substitute for the 
natural home.” ‘The first experiment in placing children in 
homes was made by the New York Children’s Aid Society in 
1853. Today children are placed in such homes in nearly 
-every state in the union. Private agencies alone do the work in 
some states, in some public agencies exist, and in others public 
wards are placed through private hands. Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Illinois and New York have perhaps de- 
veloped the method farthest. Eight years ago a careful estimate 
placed the number of children cared for in foster homes 
throughout the country at at least 60,000, and it has since 
grown. 
The Children’s Home Bureau of the Department of Public 
Charities of New York. city is, therefore, merely following a 
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Mothered by the City 


An Appraisal of the Child-Placing Work of the New York 


Children’s Home Bureau 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


well established lead. -It began a year and a half ago under 
circumstances far from auspicious. Opposition was ready to 
attack and to prédict speedy failure. The city was committing 
over 6,000 children to private child-caring institutions each 
year, while its total annual bill for the support of all children 
in institutions, which, including a few delinquents, numbered 
23,000, was more than five and a half million dollars. To 
propose to commit young people of specified ages to homes 
instead of to institutions, therefore, was to run the risk of 
offending those who believed in traditional methods. John A. 
Kingsbury, commissioner of public charities, had’ already had 
more than one tilt with believers in institutions, and jit re- 
mained to be seen how far the new plan might suffer from 
these old grudges and differences of opinion. 

A crust of officialism and inertia, also, overlay much of the 
department’s work. Mr. Kingsbury had pierced this at a 
number of points. Was the crust still strong enough to ham- 
per and negative this effort in a new direction? Would the 
imagination and force needed for success be forthcoming at 
the proper time? Would private agencies and individuals 
lend their aid? More important still, could homes of the 
right sort be secured in sufficient numbers? To be sure, 
private organizations had for years successfully placed children 
in foster homes within the metropolitan area, but New York 
city presents strange difficulties in the bringing-up of children 
and private agencies have a way of succeeding where public 
ones sometimes fail. Nor was there any precedent in this 
country of a city larger than Boston, one-seventh the size of 
New York, finding homes for children directly by its own 
agents. 

There are other reasons for describing the work of the 
bureau now. One is that the standards of child-placing 
agencies vary in different communities and different degrees 
of success have been attained. “To make the experience 
of the latest demonstration available is, therefore, to allow 
comparisons and to further the practice and technique of the 
work. 
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Finally, the bureau is threatened with extinction. New 
York city has recently undergone a change of administration 
and almost every day brings fresh evidence that the new 
commissioner of public charities, Bird S$. Coler, is hostile to 
much of the progressive work begun by those before him. The 
dismantling process has already started.t If a statement of 
the aims and achievements of the bureau at this time can 
arrest the hand of destruction, a service will be performed not 
only for hundreds of dependent children now in the city’s 
care, but for thousands yet to come. 

The bureau was established June 15, 1916. Its general 
direction was placed in the hands of William J. Doherty, 
second deputy of the Department of Public Charities, who had 
had previous experience in child-placing as secretary of the 
Catholic Home Bureau of New York city and who had been 
Commissioner Kingsbury’s chief adviser in regard to institu- 
tional standards and care. “The executive placed in immediate 
charge was John Daniels, a man of broad experience in social 
work in New York city and elsewhere. Until such time as 
the city might be convinced of the value of the work, private 
funds were contributed to defray administrative expenses. 
This fortunate event occurred more quickly than was expected 
and the bureau was fully taken over by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment on July 3, 1917. 

Only children between two and seven years of age have, for 
the most part, been boarded out by it. Although it had hoped 
to begin placing children immediately, the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis rendered this unwise, and the first child was placed 
October 16, 1916. This ‘postponement gave opportunity not 
only to round out the working organization and to provide 
advance instruction for the workers, but also to obtain an 
initial supply of foster homes. 

In the fifteen months since the first child was placed the 
bureau has fully demonstrated that satisfactory foster homes 
can be obtained and that children can be boarded out and 
supervised in larger numbers than even the most sanguine 
expected. A thousand children was set as the goal for the 
first year. Homes were actually found for 1,113. By Decem- 
ber 12 the number had risen to 1,234. 

The bureau has also proved that children can uniformly be 
placed in homes of the same religious faith as their parents. 
Catholic and Protestant homes have been found in abundance, 
Jewish homes in large numbers. For every Catholic home 
used, a letter from the parish priest has vouched for the 
family’s church standing. In a pastoral letter dated February 
7, 1917, Cardinal Farley declared that “we have no objection 
to this new method of solving the problem of the dependent 
child. We recognize and have maintained that the home has 
many advantages which the institution cannot supply.” 

Let us now accompany a child through the processes of the 
bureau from the moment when application is made for com- 
mitment to the final finding of a home. ‘This is the best way 
to gain a picture of its methods, possibilities and safeguards. 
Mr. Daniels has told the story in print and his account, con- 
densed at points and enlarged at other points here, will serve 
the purpose :” 


On a morning shortly after the bureau was ready to receive chil- 
dren a father entered with three little sons. These were Salvatore, 
James and John, aged six, four, and three, respectively. The bureau 
had heard of the children before, for the application of their com- 
mitment had been received and investigated by the coordinate Bureau 
of Social Investigations, part of the Department of Public Charities 


1For further statement of this process see page 451. 


2The three children whose story is here told came to the bureau before some 
of its departments were in operation, notably the dental clinic, and so could 
not receive full attention in just the ways that this is now given. The writer 
has personally studied the activities of the bureau and has drawn upon his 


own observations in this as well as in other parts of the article. 
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but not under Mr. Daniels’s direction. This bureau investigates ; 
applications and turns the facts over to the children’s bureau. It is 
social service as well as an investigative agency and tries to keep 
children in their own homes if possible. Sometimes it finds that 
families are not destitute and do not need to shift the support of th 
children; sometimes it enlists the aid of private charitable organiz 
tions. Only when commitment is necessary, both for the good of 
children and of the parents, does it recommend that the children 

boarded out. Also, dependency must be the reason, for the bure 

does not receive delinquent children committed through the courts. — 


The facts in regard to the father and his family were these: T 
father, Natale, had come to New York city from Italy sixteen yea 
before. After opening a little second-hand shop he had written 1 
his sweetheart across the ocean to join him. They were married an) 
went to live in two rooms over the shop. The father was sound phy 
sically and mentally, temperate, of clean record, and the mother) 
history likewise showed nothing to her discredit. They brought nin) 
children into the world, of whom three died and six survived. A 
parently the bearing and attempted rearing of these children, in addi 
tion to helping the father attend shop, had undermined the mother 
vitality. For some time she had been sick, suffering from an absces) 
on the left side. At length she became so weak that she was unabl) 
to continue her care of the children. The father had already ruy 
$100 into debt for doctors’ bills and special diet and had reached th? 
end of his rope. Thus it was, after fifteen years of self-support, tha’ 
they were forced to appeal to their adopted city to come to their aid 


The oldest child, Rose, being of an age to help about the house | 
was taken in by neighbors. The youngest two, babies, were com- 
mitted to an institution for infants. The other three were Salvatore, 
James and John. In applying for their commitment, the father haci 
said that he would pay what he could—about $2 a week—towarc! 
their support. He planned to send his wife to a hospital and hopec!| 
that before long she would be cured and the family could be res) 
united. 


Upon being assured that the children would be placed together in | 
as good a home as the bureau could find and that he would soon be 
allowed to go to see them, the father left. Then came the physical ex-\| } 
amination in the bureau’s clinic. This clinic is in charge of twa | } 
physicians and a graduate nurse and attendant; the physicians alter- |} 
nate morning and afternoon and the clinic is in operation daily from _ 
nine to five. It is the gateway through which every child must pass. 
Not only are children examined here before they are boarded out, | 
but every three months while they are in the bureau’s care they are | 
brought back for re-examination. Approximately five-sixths of the.) 
children are found to have fairly serious defects. 


Salvatore was in a very poor state of nutrition. He needed, also, 
an operation for the removal of adenoids and tonsils. In addition, | 
his nervous system was somewhat disordered. James was fairly | 
well nourished, but needed the same operations. John, the youngest, 
showed no defects requiring attention. These observations were care- | 
fully noted on the clinic record sheet, not only for immediate use, but | 
for guidance in future re-examinations. The time of the clinic is 
fully occupied by these examinations, re-examinations and filling a | - 
few simple prescriptions, so that nearly all actual treatment is given | 
elsewhere, by hospitals, dispensaries, private physicians and a staff. fe 
of some fifty cooperating physicians selected in various parts of the 
city who contribute a limited amount of service without charge. The | 
operations upon Salvatore and James, however, had to be postponed 
because the father refused to give his consent, having the usual dread 
of hospitals of men of his education. Some months later the father 
consented and the operations were performed. 


From the medical clinic the children passed to the dental clinic 
in the next room. This, also, has two dentists in attendance and 
through it children must pass. Unlike the medical clinic, it gives 
its own treatment on the spot. When more work is required than 
can be done at a single sitting, the children are brought back for 
further treatment. Salvatore and his brothers had their teeth cleaned 
and later a slight amount of other work was performed. 


The next step was to take the children across the hall to the bu- 
reau’s storeroom, where they were measured for such new clothing as 
they needed. Salvatore, James and John were better off than are 
most of the children who come to the bureau, for their suits and 
hats were quite presentable. However, they were supplied with a 
number of other things which the storeroom makes it a practice to 
provide, namely, shoes, overcoats, sweaters, shirts, underclothing and 
various accessories such as combs, toothbrushes and wash-cloths. 
Parents are requested to bring children to the bureau cleanly bathed 
and with such clothing as they possess, but some of those who arrive 
are so dirty that they have to be scrubbed at once, and many need 
complete outfits of clothing. 


This attended to, the three children were taken to a temporary or 
transient home, within convenient reach of the bureau’s office, where 
they could stay for a few days pending the selection of a permanent 
home from those on the bureau’s list. The use of these transient 
homes has since been discontinued and the bureau has established its 
Temporary Shelter in their place. To this, children awaiting perma- 
nent location are sent. Progress through ‘the shelter is rapid, for the 
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) ureau has a large list of approved homes and children do not have 
to wait long before being placed. Sometimes they are sent to their 
| new homes immediately after the storeroom has fitted them out. The 
shelter contains six rooms and has accommodations for sixteen chil- 
dren, including isolation quarters. It is in charge of an experienced 
) craduate nurse and assistant nurse. Moreover, it is connected with 
a branch emergency station of one of the city’s hospitals, and thus has 
access to the services of that. A yard outside is equipped as a play- 
jeceond, and protection from the weather is afforded by a covered 

pavilion. Occasionally the shelter is made use of to keep obstreperous 

children for a few days until they can be smoothed down sufficiently 
| to be entrusted to their new parents. 


The selection of a permanent home was the next step. This is 
the most important decision the bureau has to make. An unwise 
) choice is sure to store up trouble for the future, a wise choice is two- 
thirds of a child’s happiness. The home of Mr. and Mrs. F., at Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island, seemed to be just the place. These were a 
' couple about forty years old, with two children of their own, Marie, 
sixteen, and John, fourteen. Mr. F. was a boss carpenter, the family 
| ‘ncome being about $25 a week. The couple owned their house, 
_ which contained ten rooms and was modern and comfortably ar- 
ranged. It had a sizable yard as well, and was in a quiet suburban 
aeighborhood with school and church nearby. Two rooms and three 
single beds were awaiting the children. Mrs. F. was reported by the 
bureau’s visitor to be a robust, wholesome woman; she had worked 
as a nurse before her marriage and appeared admirably adapted to 
care for these children. Finally, Father L., the parish priest, had 
written to the bureau: “I hereby beg to recommend Mrs. F., living 
at street, Richmond Hill. She is a very good and clean Cath- 
elic woman, keeps a very good home, and can safely be entrusted 
with the care of dependent children.” 


Mrs. F., upon hearing a description of the three boys, consented to 
take them. This, however, only began the bureau’s work. Every 
two weeks since then the family has been visited by an agent, for 
only by such careful supervision, carried out by a different corps of 
competent field workers from those who find homes, can the bureau 
be sure that foster parents are living up to their best. Moreover, the 
visitor is usually able to aid the foster parents in solving the little 
human problems that come up in the adjustment between family and 
children. For instance, Salvatore and his brothers were used to 
cramped quarters; in winter they made up for lack of bed clothing 
by sleeping three in a bed. When they were put in Mrs. F.’s separate 
cots, therefore, they howled, and continued to how! until more mod- 
erate stages of adapting them to the new regime were consented to. 
Also, they had been used to Italian cooking, and Mrs. F. soon decided 
to meet their protests half way with frequent repasts of macaroni 
and spaghetti. Meanwhile, table manners and vocabulary came in 
for their share of attention and yielded to patient modification. 


Mrs. F. entered Salvatore and James in the kindergarten. When 
| the visitor called one day she was playing ball with them in the 
| yard. Later, the foster mother reported that all three had developed 

a sense of order that enabled them to control the antics and location 
| of such elusive articles as button-hooks and toothbrushes. 


The father soon called to see his children and was given a cordial 
| welcome. He has since made visits almost every Sunday. Last April 
the mother died and the father’s hope of any early reunion of his 
family was dashed to earth. Until two months ago he had no definite 
plans for the future, though still contributing regularly to the sup- 
port of his sons. He and his daughter Rose lived with an aunt, but 
she had a large family herself and was unable to take care of her 
three nephews in addition. Last November, however, the father ap- 
plied to have his sons returned to him, and after inquiry had shown 
that he was again able to take care of them, his request was granted. 
Upon their return, the children found a new foster mother in their 
old home. 


This is a typical story of the bureau’s boarding out of chil- 
dren. Wherever possible, it tries to return the foster child to 
its real parents. The bureau is thus engaged in temporary, not 
permanent, placements. Parents are re-investigated periodic- 
ally by the Bureau of Social Investigations, and such help as 
can be given to enable them to take their children back is 
afforded, usually by enlisting the help of private charitable 
societies. Of the 1,234 children boarded out up to December 
12, 423 have so far been returned. Eventually 85 per cent, 
it is estimated, will be restored. “The intention to restore them 
is made clear to foster parents at the outset, so that there may 
be no heartburnings later on. Even if permanent adoption were 
aimed at it would be difficult, since only twelve of the 1,234 
children have yet been found to be free from relatives’ claims 

- and therefore eligible for adoption. 
To the foster parents the city now pays $3.50 a week for the 
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support of each child. For infants (i. e. children under two 
years, of whom the bureau has recently placed a few, mostly 
members of family groups), the payment is $.65 a day. 
Prior to January 1 these figures were $3 and $.55. This is 
not regarded as enough to make the commercial motive on the 
part of the foster parents strong, and indeed some of them 
have spent more than the city gave. Nevertheless, the bureau 
is not blind to the fact that the commercial motive may exist 
and it attempts to weed out all families in which it is domi- 
nant. In most of its homes, it believes there is a mingling of 
the desire for the city’s monthly check and a true interest in 
children. If this balance of reasons keeps the affection of the 
foster parents from replacing that of the real parents, the 
bureau is satisfied enough, for it does not want the children to 
be alienated from their natural home. 

Who are the foster parents to whom the city entrusts its 
hundreds of wards? How does it find them? What means 
does it take to protect the child from going into an ill-kept or 
unkind home? Does it accept the generosity of the first man 
or woman who offers to receive a child? Does it place its 
children without heed to the location and surroundings of the 
home, to the size of the family or its income, to the age, edu- 
cation and standards of the parents, or to their affection for 
children? Has it an ideal home in mind, and what is its 
success in finding that ideal in the great conglomeration of 
families that make up New York city and environs? 

The bureau tries, for most children, to find a home con- 
sisting of the normal elements of father, mother and children. 
It wants its children to have as close an approximation to real 
family life as possible. It prefers that the children already in 
the home be as near the same age of the foster child as possible. 
The latter, it believes, should be fully accepted into the new 
family, should share in the pleasures and sorrows of the other 
children and take part in the various little home tasks that go 
to make up part of the training of all young people. 

It looks for a father who is not only temperate and steady 
but who understands children and has the patience to deal 
with them justly. It looks for a mother who is physically 
strong and intelligent, who has a kindly disposition, an instinct 
of motherliness and that even balance of temper that will 
enable her to treat her foster child with the same impartiality 
as her own. ‘The children should be vigorous and normal in 
every way and should be taught to regard the foster child as 
one of themselves. 

For a particular child, or for a family of children, the home 
of a childless couple may nevertheless be best. In the latter 
case, the children will themselves supply the needed com- 
panionship. For delicate children, or for a child with a 
nervous disorder, the home of a single woman is often best, 
one who lives quietly by herself or with one or two adults. 

Whatever the type of home, certain minimum requirements 
have been set up. “The income must, of course, be above the 
poverty line. Each member of the family should be recom- 
mended by reliable references, at least two of whom are not 
named by the family itself. “The house may be plain and 
simple, but there should be plenty of light and air; windows 
and doors should be screened, sanitary conditions good and the 
draining and plumbing must be inspected and found satisfac- 
tory. No home is accepted without a permit from the local 
board of-health. The food must be simple and well cooked 
and the milk supply safe. Good reading material in the home 
is regarded as desirable. The neighborhood must not be over- 
crowded and there should be play space, either in yard, play- 
ground, or nearby park. Foster parents are expected to send 
the city’s children to school as they would their own. For this 
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reason homes are regarded as preferable that are close to good 
schools, and the foster mother is expected to send reports of 
the child’s progress to the bureau’s office. 

Male lodgers or boarders are objectionable. Even members 
of different families in one home, though related, are regarded 
as undesirable, since they often cause friction in daily living. 
An objectionable occupation, such as that of bar-tender, is 
another reason for rejecting a home. So, also, is the presence 
of a pronounced invalid or mental defective. 

Five or six members of the bureau’s field staff are usually 
engaged full time in trying to find such homes as these. The) 
make inquiries in desirable neighborhoods, consult agencies 
that might be expected to know of such homes, and investigate 
applications that come to the bureau unsolicited. The recom- 
mendations of homes already approved are found to be the 
most fruitful source of new homes. How carefully the visitors 
do their work is partly indicated by the ratio of acceptances to 
rejections. In the eighteen months ending December 12 the 
bureau had received 4,254 applications to receive children and 
had approved only 453 of these. More than 2,100 had been 
definitely rejected, ten were being used provisionally, and the 
remainder were awaiting investigation. Thus for every home 
approved, nearly five were rejected. Moreover, ninety-two 
had had their approval withdrawn, because conditions were 
found to have changed or there was no longer any room for 
foster children, 

The bureau has managed to keep a substantial supply of 
homes in advance. On December 12 there were approved 
surplus accommodations on its lists for 112 Protestant children, 
109 Catholic and 16 Hebrew. Protestant homes are the 
easiest to find, Hebrew the most dificult. The reason for this 
is that the Jewish people live in congested sections of the city, 
for the most part, and those who live in outlying districts are 
likely ‘to have large families of their own. Moreover, Jews 
are, as a rule, less eager than others to take in strangers, Of 
the 1,234 children boarded out S87 were Catholic, 221 Protes- 
tant and 126 Hebrew. 

Where are the homes located? For the most part, they lie 
in the open and outlying portions of Brooklyn and Long Isl- 
and, on Staten Island and in the Bronx and Westchester 
county, The area covered is that within a radius of from 
twenty-five to fifty miles of the bureau’s offices. Manhattan 
Island is little used unless there is a special reason for putting 
children there, such as proximity to a clinic. A recent classi- 
fication of 419 homes in use showed that forty-four were in 
more or less congested areas, 226 In “suburbs,” and the re- 
mainder either in rural districts or in the open portions of 
cities or on their outskirts. 

Most of the homes, again, are detached single houses. One 
hundred of the 419 were apartments, 242 detached houses, +5 
individual houses of rows, + semi-detached and 28 not specified. 
Private baths existed in 326 of the homes, and the toilet 
urrangements were as follows: private, 338; shared, 37: out- 
side, +4. 

The average number of children placed in.a single home is, 
roughly, two, Four is the maximum regarded as desirable. 
Larger family groups are an exception to this, however, since 
it is deemed best to keep brothers and sisters together. Occa- 
sionally, foster mothers are found who are willing to take as 
many as six children at once, and who are able to provide 
satisfactory accammodations and care. Classified an the basis 
of the number of children in each home, the homes in use on a 
given date recently showed that 106 had one child each, 107 
two, +5 three, 29 four, § five and + six. 

The economic status of the foster parents varies widely. 
For the most part, the fathers are skilled workmen, clerks, 
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salesmen and men in business for themselves. About 
families in every five own their own homes. The rents p 
by the others vary from 127 which pay less than $20 to 
which pay more than $30. The incomes of 419 families 
shown in the following table: 


WEEKLY INCOME NO. OF FA 
STivta Pos oh cua tenes ~ oe eek Se eee ee 2a 
PIG. SO o eens «a es re eee Sas ee 5 
SIO TG: S14. sos a Cee ee ee 39 
+ Yah th eee ees oe eee ee pitite eee eee 74 
S20. 0) SRG co ak ia ces ete ee 94 
SSRN Vs NEI aetiee ane Rt TSE Ss Sip Scr ae Se 73 
SAO ste S34. oe. ARE Ree ee eee ee 40 
SPE on S| Dany eee wee ee 32 
SAU ts SAS. So coco, aie ch ee ene ee eee ee 20 
$45 AY, ) DPN Re ey ee eal a Sl. 4 
B50 CO S545: srs. cic As ei es Re See ee mn il 
SSS te SS9 Ss... 5 hic o le tie one aie paren eae ne cee 3 
SEO to S642. 6 ox. ons oes Saleen. be eee eee eee 2 
S75. 26 $79 oo con cr a eee 2 
SRG cto SSH. Se ok cc wks aN ie eee 1 
BES ate. SE0 cc... ea eee ehiais SE Coe ee 2 

SOAS ‘te S249... ci can tice cee eee ee oe eee 1 
Well-to-do” 0c. ck eb. Stns Soot ee ee eee 10 
Not stated in record <i <..<.058 Casa tee Dee eae 4 

aE Ota . sos ccc <b Se mic en ee ree ra 419 


Seventeen of these families have weekly incomes of $10 @ 
less. How such families can be said to be above the povert 
line is not clear until one learns that, with a single exception 
they are all unmarried women or widows, and either have n¢ 
dependents of their own or, at most, one child who is ne 
working. Five of them own their own homes. The excep: 
tion referred to is a married couple with no children whe 
have, indeed, ceased to take children from the bureau. Of t 
two families in the $1] to $4 group, one is a widow with ar 
income of S3 a week who owns a seven-room house and has 4 
small amount of savings in the bank, and the other is a widow 
with an income of $+ a week who owns a fourteen-room house ; 
each of these receives occasional assistance from relatives. 

The personality of the foster parents cannot be as readily 
arrived at. This, together with their educational and cultural 
background, is appraised by the bureau’s visitors and the facts 
are on record, but it is the sight of the parents in their homes 
that is the surest guide to their competence. The recommen 
dations of those who know them and the sanction of priest, 
minister or rabbi are further safeguards. Two hundred and 
fifty-seven of the foster mothers were born in the United 
States, 51 in Ireland, 23 each in Italy, Germany and Russia 
and the remainder in other countries. é 

The health of children in their foster homes is, of course, a 
crucial test of the success of placing-out work. By its quarterly 
re-examinations of children in its own clinic, the bureau is able 
to note both their growth in stature and weight and their 
general improvement in health. In this way it can trace the 
effect of the life they are leading and determine whether 
enough and proper food is being given them and other physical 
wants are being met. It is just this kind of careful observa- 
tion that has been a weak point in much child-placing work. 

In Qctober, 1917, 217 children who had been examined 
three months previously were reexamined. The clinic rec- | 
ords of eleven of these were in use in the field at the time this 
paper was written, leaving 206 available for tabulation. Of 
these, 26 children had lost weight, 14 weighed the same as 
when previously examined, and 166 had gained. The gains 
ranged from one-quarter of a pound to ten pounds, the majority 
of the children gaining two, three, four or five pounds each. 
Losses in weight were in many instances counter-balanced by 
increases in height. 

In regard to height, none showed a decrease but a somewhat — 
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qaer number, 75, showed no gain. Meanwhile, 17+ of the 
¥ Were reported as “improved” in their general condition, 
as “poorer.” “These diagnoses enabled the bureau's 
rSiclams, murses and visitors to call the attention of the 
ter parents to the needs of particular children and to see 
# these needs were met. 
Serious illness has apparently not been one of the bureau's 
‘et worries. Only five of the 1,234 children placed up to 
Jaxember 12 have died and only twenty-three have been 
jously il. The term “serious illness” is applied to those 
eported im 2 critical condition by the hospital in which the 
aid is or by the physician attending it in the home. It includes 
1h comt2gious diseases as scarlet fever and diphtheria, but 
it always measles or chicken-pox. 
In its supervisory visits the bureau has set a higher standard 
many child-placing agencies elsewhere. Comparisons on 
Hs pomt 2re apt to be misleading, however, because of the 
jifferine 2ces of children boarded out. One of the most 
saecessiul agencies in the country requires a visit every three 
rionths, except to mfants under the care of visiting nurses, 
}#henm supervision is more frequent. Another society makes its 
tigst visit in from two weeks to thirty days, its second in from 
thirty to nmety days, its third in about three months, and 
thereafter at intervals of four, five and even six months; this 
teciety, however, keeps children until they are twenty-one, and 
@isits to the older children are permitted to be less frequent. 
A middle-western agency requires three visits during the year, 
& Maryland agency one a week to city homes and one a month 
fo county homes. 

| The Children’s Home Bureau has maintained an average of 
| visit every three weeks to each home in use. Ten visitors 

ave all of their time to this work. Each visitor now has be- 

een sixty and ninety-five children under her care, and 
Between twenty-seven and fifty-four homes. These figures 
Wary with the districts, the closeness of the homes to each other 


. 


} E have had, within the last few weeks, an un- 

| paralleled example of the influence of the com- 

di mon people, not only over the governments of 

I their own countries, but over other governments 
well A new power in world diplomacy has arisen. 


Tt was nothing less than the demand of groups of people 

| | Be doubtful official standing or with none whatever, that 
Ted to the recent restatement of war aims by the leading 

_ ‘Statesman of Great Britain and the United States—Lloyd 
| | George and Woodrow Wilson. Both were unexpected; 

President Wilson’s the more so because only a month had 
' elapsed since his address at the opening of the new session of 
| Congress, in which he had discussed very fully the aims of the 

‘| United States in the war. Both were occasioned by move- 
|| ments of an unusual character, having their origin in the 
_ desires and aspirations of the common people. 

The people of Russia are not agreed among themselves, and 
whatever claims may be made for the Bolsheviki it is apparently 
indisputable that they are 2 minority party. But the Bolshe- 
wiki represent whatever government there is in Russia, and 
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and the convenience of transportation. One of the most suc- 
cessful child-placing agencies in the country, the Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania, employs automobiles and skilled 
drivers to take its visitors to homes. This would be particu- 
larly valuable in New York city, where the geographical dis- 
tribution of homes is wide and the means of conveyance often 
crowded and roundabout. 

Such are some of the outstanding facts of the bureau’s work. 
Once more it has been demonstrated that it is both feasible and 
advantageous to put dependent children, temporarily in need 
of a change of home, into normal families in the community. 
The real parents of the children apparently think very well of 
the treatment given. Recently the bureau began to ask for 
frank statements of opinion from all parents whose children 
were restored to them. Of sixty replies received, fifty-four 
have contained nothing but commendation. The other six 
expressed greater or less dissatisfaction, several proving to be 
due to misunderstandings rather than to actual shortcomings, 
Some of the replies of the parents show the nature of their 
satisfaction. “My children were fat and had a good color,” 
wrote one father. A mother found delight in the fact that her 
children had learned to “love flowers and birds” while in their 
foster home and a third was glad that her little girl’s teeth 
had been filled and that toothaches no longer disturbed the 
family’s quiet. A Hungarian parent wrote: “It vose in wery 
good halts and strong wathe never bi fore. And I thanke you 
wery mach fore it.” Still another parent found that her chil- 
dren had improved “in manner and politeness’ and one dis- 


-cerning mother commented on the “strong education” her five- 


year-old son displayed on his return. 

This is the work that is threatened with discontinuance. 
It bears the approval of practically all who have become 
acquainted with it; it is in the direct line of progress in child 
care. Will those who have set the standards of child care in 
this country permit it to be snuffed out? 


| Labor in World Politics 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


they are negotiating for terms of peace with the Germans. 
This was undoubtedly a fact of primary importance behind the 
decision of the Premier and the President to speak for their 
governments. With unmistakable clearness President Wilson 
addressed himself to the Russian nation, whose spokesmen are 
proletarians, and if his message was to the people of Russia 
rather than to their “present leaders,” all the clearer does it 
become that his words were evoked by the necessities and the 
plight of a people, in the mass. 

“There is, moreover,” says the President, “a voice calling 
for these definitions of principle and of purpose which is, it 
seems to me, more thrilling and more compelling than any of 
the many moving voices with which the troubled air of the 
world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. They 
are prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, before the 
grim power of Germany, which has hitherto known no relent- 
ing and no pity. Their power, apparently, is shattered. And 
yet their soul is not subservient. They will not yield either in 
principle or in action. Their conviction of what is right, of 
what it is humane and honorable for them to accept, has been 
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stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of 
spirit, and a universal human sympathy which must challenge 
the admiration of every friend of mankind, and they have 
refused to compound their ideals or desert others that they 
themselves may be safe. They call to us to say what it is that 
we desire, in what, if in anything, our purpose and our spirit 
differ from theirs, and I believe that the people of the United 
States would wish me to respond with utter simplicity and 
frankness.” 

Lloyd George’s speech was not so clearly addressed to the 
Russians; but does anyone doubt that prominently in the mind 
of either statesman, as he spoke, was the thought of that people 
and their future? 

Great as was the necessity for reassuring the people of 
Russia, there were other millions nearer home, and not of the 
ruling class, who also needed reassuring. It was significant 
indeed that Lloyd George spoke before a trade union con- 
ference. “There have been growing signs of uneasiness in the 
British labor movement. The lack of a clear statement of the 
purposes of the government in the war has caused misgivings. 
Arthur Henderson, leader of the Labour Party and former 
cabinet member, in a recent issue of the London National 
Weekly, called for a clear statement from the government on 
the subject of economic warfare. The British people, he said, 
entered the war “in the role of champion of the sanctity of 
international treaties and of the rights of small nations” and 
not for economic advantage, and now was it to be diverted 
into a movement to crush Germany politically and economic- 
ally? Such a warfare could mean only exploitation to the 
wage earners of either country. “If this policy of economic 
repression is persisted in,” he warned, “it may prove to be the 
rock on which the unity of the nation will be broken.”’ 

Then, on December 28, came the manifesto of the British 
labor movement on terms of peace. “Their rulers had not 
spoken, so they came forward themselves with a statement of 
the terms for the achievement of which they were willing to 
fight on. It is a document that will not soon lose its grip on 
the memory or the conscience of the allied nations. It calls, 
first of all, for a league of nations, with an international legis- 
lature where all international questions would be settled by 
law, and which would pledge the strength of the nations 
entering the league to prevent future wars. It calls for the 
re-establishment of invaded and despoiled areas, not only by 
compensation for destroyed public buildings and “capitalist 
undertakings” but by “‘setting up the wage-earners and peasants 
themselves in homes and employments.” It declares that the 
British labor movement is “‘against all the projects now being 
prepared for an economic war after. peace has been 
” and calls for the “open door” through the limitation 
of customs duties in all countries to the necessities of raising 
revenue. 

The American labor movement has never stated so fully the 
objects for which it considers it worth while to fight, but it has 
gone far enough to show the similarity between its views and 
those of the British labor men. In the declaration of terms 
which the American Federation of Labor felt should be ‘“‘the 
basis on which peace must be negotiated,” adopted at the recent 
Buffalo convention (see the Survey, December 1, 1917, page 
234), there appeared distinctly the demand for a league of 
nations to enforce peace, recognition of the principle of the 
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“consent of the governed” and “no political or economic re 
strictions meant to benefit some nations and to cripple 
embarrass others.” 

In a striking way President Wilson’s address meets th 
demands of the British labor men. 

“The British labor movement,” reads its manifesto, “reli 
very largely upon the complete democratization of all coun- 
tries; on the frank abandonment of every form of imperialism, 
on the suppression of secret diplomacy and on the placing o 
foreign policy, just as much as home policy, under the control. 
of popularly elected legislatures.” ; 

The first article in President Wilson’s program of peace 
reads as follows: “Open covenants of peace, openly arrived’ 
at, after which there shall be no private international under- | 
standings of any kind, but diplomacy shall always proceed 
frankly and in the public view.’ 

“The British labor movement,” said its spokesmen, “urges | 
upon the labour parties of all countries the importance of | 
insisting on the principle of the open door, on cus- 
toms duties being limited strictly to revenue purposes and on 
there being no discrimination against foreign countries.” 

President Wilson’s third article is this: ‘Ihe removal, so 
far as possible, of all economic barriers and the establishment 
of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting te the peace and associating themselves for its main- 
tenance.’ e| 

With respect to the occupied territories, with respect to || 
Alsace-Lorraine, and in many other particulars the President’s © 
address parallels the British labor statement. 

Whatever of labor’s program Lloyd George may have over- ~ 
looked in his address, President Wilson brought out with a | 
clearness that admits of no misunderstanding. Each stated the | 
war aims of his country in his own way and neither of them 
accepted the labor planks in their entirety; but together the 
two statesmen have laid down a set of principles that have met 
the rising tide of labor unrest and allayed it. The expressions 
of opinion that have come from labor sources indicate satisfac- 
tion, a hearty willingness to cooperate. 

The significant thing, the thing of utmost importance in all | 
this, is the manner in which the harmony so greatly desired 
has been accomplished. Not by suppression of free speech, nor 
by the jailing of agitators has it been achieved, but by the 
acceptance by the governments of labor’s program. ‘This does 
not signify that the responsible officers of government in Great 
Britain and the United States have ever had any other aims 
than those just expressed, but it took a strong popular demand 
to bring them clearly into the open. 

- The inevitable rise into power of the common people as the 
war progresses has been frequently noted. It has been freely 
predicted by men of such widely differing viewpoints as Nor- 
man Hapgood and the editor of the New York Evening Post 
that after the war the influence to be wielded upon affairs of 
state by masses of the people heretofore inarticulate will be 
very great. Winston Churchill has made the statement, not 
as a matter of prophecy but of fact, that a chief result of this 
war will be to free the workingmen; as the chief result of the 
wars of a century ago was to free the shopkeepers. 

The occasion for the recent war program statements as well 
as their content afford a reasonable basis for further and 
strengthened faith in the triumphant progress of democracy. 
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Women’s Services in War Time 
(Special Articles) 


*Kellogg, Charlotte. 
Turning Tragedy to Triumph. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 1917. The 
“soupes,” welfare work for children and 
mothers, relief work for the unemployed, 
work for disabled soldiers. 

Lee, Pauline Sands. Women Relief Work- 
ers in France. Outlook, 117: 498-500. Nov. 
28, 1917. “This article is of special interest 
now that the Red Cross has taken over so 
much of the work of American relief in 
France, up to this time carried on so largely 
by women volunteers of other relief societies. 
It clearly shows the value of sympathetic 
human relations in this work.’—The Editors. 


Women of Belgium 


Civilian Relief in War Time 


*Wolfe, Capt. S. Herbert. Governmental 
provisions in the United States and foreign 


“countries for members of the military forces 


and their dependents. Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. Miscel- 
laneous series No. \11, Bureau publication No. 
28. 1917. A report containing material 
used by Hon. Julian W. Mack in drafting 
his proposed measure for soldiers’ compen-~ 
sation in the United States. 

*De Lanoy, William C. Terms and Con- 
ditions of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance 
[United States]. Treasury Department, Bu- 
reau of War-Risk Insurance, Division of 
Military and Naval Insurance, United States. 
Oct. 15, 1917. “Full and 
exact terms and conditions of the contract of 
insurance to be made under and by virtue of 
the act [of Congress].” 

*Brief outline of family allowances, allot- 
ments, compensation, and insurance for the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States provided under act of Congress ap- 
proved October 6, 1917. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, Divi- 
sion of Military and Naval Insurance, 
United States. Bulletin No. 2. 1917. An 
oficial summary of the entire statute, giving 
definitions, administrative rules, etc., which 
will be followed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. (Reprinted in Economic World n. s., 


14: 599-602. Oct. 27, 1917.) 


*The work of the American Red Cross. 
Report by the War Council of appropriations 
and activities from outbreak of war to Nov. 
1, 1917. American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. Part I. The work in America. See 
pp. 59-64 for the work for civilians; pp. 


- 71-73 for appropriations for the work in the 


United States. Part II. The work in Europe. 
See pp. 102-114 for civilian relief in France; 
pp. 115-119 for appropriations for the work 
in France; pp. 120-121 for civilian relief in 
Belgium; pp. 125-126, in Italy; pp. 127-129, 


1 The original bibliography was published in the 
Survey for October 27. The first supplement was 
published in the Survey for December 8, 1917. 
Any reader who would be interested in reprints is 
asked to communicate with the Survey.’ The star 
(*) is placed before the references which seem to 
the authors the most important. 


_ ? For the industrial references acknowledgement 
is made to Clara E. Mortenson, of the same de- 
partment. 


in Russia; pp. 131-133, in Roumania; pp. 
134-137, in Serbia; p. 138, in Armenia; pp. 
142-144 for appropriations for the work in 
Europe outside of France. 

Persons, W. Frank. Home Service. The 
work of the American Red Cross in the 
United States. Survey, 39: 188-189. Nov. 24, 
1917. The work for the families of enlisted 
men. 

*Outline of a tentative program for deal- 
ing with the housing shortage in war in- 
dustries [United States]. Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, 5:488-489. 
Oct., 1917. “Submitted at a joint meeting 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Section on Housing, Committee on Labor, 
Advisory Council of National Defense, by 
Charles Harris Whitaker.” 

*Thlder, John. Government aid to hous- 
ing in war time and after [United States]. 
Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 5: 489-490. Oct. 1917. The lines along 
which the war has accentuated the housing 
problem, and the ways in which the Govern- 
ment can take action. 

Housing and output of munitions [United 
States]. Survey, 39:177. Nov..17, 1917. A 
summary of the main findings of the Com- 
mittee on Housing of the Council of National 
Defense. 

Williams, Frank Backus. Government aid 
to housing in the light of foreign experience 
[United States]. Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects, 5: 547-550. Nov., 1917. 

Ackerman, Frederick L. The significance 
of England’s program of building work- 
men’s houses. Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, 5: 538-540. Nov., 1917. 

*Kellogg, Paul U. Four months in France. 
An interpretation of the American Red 
Cross. I. Here to work. Survey, 39: 181-185. 
Noy. 24, 1917. Primarily a discussion of 
civilian relief work and rehabilitation. II. 
Work for civilians. Survey, 39:217-226. 
Dee i917. 

*Newman, Bernard J. Reconstruction and 
rehabilitation work in Europe. American 
City, 17: 232-235. Sept., 1917. The need “for 
a definite and scientifically worked out pro- 
gram.” An analysis of the author’s program. 


Rebuilding ruined French towns. Literary . 


Digest, 55:22. Nov. 17, 1917. A very brief 
discussion of hygienic considerations and 
styles of construction. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
France. Reports for September. The Friend 
(London), Nov. 16, 1917, pp. 864-865. Medi- 
cal, agricultural, and construction work. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
France. Bettancourt—another rush, October. 
The Friend (London), Noy. 23, 1917, pp. 
881-882. Care for refugee children. 

*Scattergood, J. Henry. Report of Friends’ 
Unit. Friends’ Intelligencer, Nov. 17, 1917, 
pp. 727-729. A summary report to the Di- 
rector of the Department of Civil Affairs of 
the American Red Cross, Paris. 

MacDowell, E. Carleton. Latest news 
from Gruny, France. Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Dec. 1, 1917, p. 759. Reconstruction work. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
Russia. The Friend (London), Nov. 2, 1917, 
pp. 831-832. Work for refugee orphans, dis- 
tribution of clothing, agricultural and medi- 
cal work. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 


Russia. The refugee problem in west. The 
Friend (London), Nov. 9, 1917, pp. 847-848. 
A continuation of the article cited in the 
Bibliography for Dec. 8th—Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, Oct. 27, 1917, pp. 682-683. 

Barrow, Florence. Friends’ work in Rus- 
sia. Friends’ Intelligencer, Nov. 17, 1917, 
p. 730. The daily life of a group of Russian 
refugees. 

Winslow, C.-E. A. Problems of social re- 
lief in Russia. Survey, 39-247-249. Dec. 1, 
1917. The work of the American Red Cross 
Mission to Russia and its cooperative activi- 
ties with Russian organizations. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
Armenia. Progress of relief work in the 
Caucasus. The Friend (London), Nov. 
16, 1917, p. 864. 

Kellogg, Vernon. Fighting starvation in 
Belgium. The long soup and bread lines, 
and the scant rations of a hunger-stricken 
nation—some details of Belgium’s misery— 
splendid sacrifices of the women—from the 
official records ‘of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. World’s Work, 35: 189-195. 
Dec., 1917. 


Child Welfare in War Time 


War prices depriving babies of milk. 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor. Special article. Dec, 1917. 
(Printed in School and Society, 6, 672-673. 
Dec. 8, 1917. The effect of the rise in the 
price of milk on the amount purchased in 
New York, Chicago, and other places in the 
United States, and the danger to young 
children. 

Theiss, Lewis E. The price of milk and 
the value of babies’ lives. Outlook, 117: 
572. Dec. 5, 1917. The increased infant 
death rate in the United States and the prob- 
ability that “cities may have to take steps 
looking to the supplying of milk.” 

*Rochester, Anna. Child labor in warring 
countries. A brief review of foreign re- 
ports. Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor. Industrial series No. 4, 
Bureau publication No. 27. 1917. 

*Lovejoy, Owen R. Look out for the chil- 
dren. Measures for the safeguarding of 
young America in war-time. England now 
correcting mistakes made at the beginning 
of the war. Red Cross Magazine, 12: 543- 
548. Nov., 1917. Child-labor problems. 

Chapman, Cecil M. War and criminality. 
Sociological Review, 9: 79-87. Spring, 1917. 
See pp. 79-82 for the effect of the war upon 
the criminality of children in the United 
Kingdom. 

Hattie, W. H., M.D. Some medico-socio- 
logical problems arising out of the war. 
Public Health Journal (Canadian Public 
Health Association). 8: 254-259. Oct., 1917. 
See p. 255 for the effect of the war upon the 
birth-rate and the infant death-rate of the 
belligerent countries; see p. 256 for the ef- 
fect upon juvenile delinquency ia Great 
Britain and Canada. 

Barnes, Annie E. The unmarried mother 
and her child [Great Britain]. Contempo- 
rary Review, 112: 556-559. Noy., 1917. 
The “immediate problem of what is to be 
done with individual infants for whom no 
home can be found,” as brought forward by 
present war conditions. 
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The war and the school child in England. 
School and Society, 6: 682-683. Dec. 8, 1917. 
The reduction of the school medical service 
under war pressure and the mistake. 

*The work of the American Red Cross. 
Report by the War Council of appropriations 
and activities from outbreak of war to Noy. 
1, 1917. See pp. 110-112 for child welfare 
work for French children; see p. 121, for 
Belgian children. f 

Kellogg, Charlotte. Women of Belgium 
turning tragedy to triumph. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. 1917. See chaps. 3-6; 
10-13 for child-welfare work. 


Social Hygiene and Moral Prophy- 
laxis in War Time 


Goodwin, Colonel T. H. The venereal 
diseases—a world problem in epidemiology. 
Social Hygiene, 3: 451-453. Oct., 1917. 

*Donkin, Sir Bryan, M.D. The fight 
against venereal infection. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 82: 580-595. Sept, 1917. A conten- 
tion that venereal infections “ought to be 
fought on exactly the same lines as other in- 
fectious diseases.” 

*Champneys, Sir Francis, M.D. The fight 
against venereal infection: a reply to Sir 
Bryan Donkin. Nineteenth Century, 82: 
1044-1054. Nov., 1917.. An emphasis of 
moral considerations. 

Organization suggestions for communities 
near military places. American Social Hy- 
giene Association, publication No. 109. 1917. 

Camp mothers and policewomen in New 
York. Social Hygiene, 3: 595-596. Oct., 1917. 

*Lane, Winthrop D. Girls and khaki. 
Some practical measures of protection for 
young women in time of war. Survey, 39: 
236-240. Dec. 1, 1917. An article based 
upon an institute conducted at the New York 
School of Philanthropy by Maude E. Miner 
and outlining a definite program for both 
communities and workers. 

*Advisory Committee, Method of attack 
on venereal diseases. An outline of activi- 
ties and cooperating agencies planned to re- 
duce the prevalence of the venereal diseases 
[United States]. Social Hygiene, 3: 455-463. 
Oct., 1917. Social and medical provisions. 

Work of the Sub-Committee for Civilian 
Cooperation in Combating Venereal Dis- 
eases [United States]. Social Hygiene Bulle- 
tin; Oct; 1917, pai. 

Safeguarding our soldiers from venereal 
diseases. The government plan and how 
you can help [United States]. A leaflet is- 
sued by the Council of National Defense, 
Sub-Committee for- Civilian Cooperation in 
Combating Venereal Diseases. 1917. 

Do your bit to keep him fit. A pamphlet 
issued by the Council of National Defense, 
Sub-Committee for Civilian Cooperation in 
Combating Venereal Diseases. 1917. “For 


distribution during the mobilization of 
American military forces.” 
*The War Department Commission on 


Training Camp Activities. A pamphlet is- 
sued by the Commission. 1917. A resumé 
of the machinery by which the Commission 
is accomplishing its work and an account of 
the progress made along each particular line 
up to Oct. 15, 1917. 

Johnson, Bascom. What some communi- 
ties of the west and southwest have done 
for the protection of morals and health of 
soldiers and sailors [United States]. Social 
Hygiene, 3: 487-503. Oct., 1917. 

Reporting of the venereal diseases in New 
Jersey. Social Hygiene, 3: 599-600. Oct. 
1917. . 

Kansas makes venereal diseases notifiable. 
Social Hygiene, 3: 600-601. Oct., 1917. 

Chicago City Council passes ordinance for 
control of venereal diseases. Social Hygiene 
Bulletin, Oct., 1917, p. 1. 

Activities of local social hygiene societies 
{United States]. Social Hygiene Bulletin, 
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Oct., 1917, pp. 5-6. The work for soldiers 
and sailors, and civilians. 

Program for’ the prevention of venereal 
diseases in Michigan. Social Hygiene Bul- 
letin, Oct., 1917, p. 7. 

Pennsylvania Medical Society adopts im- 
portant resolutions. Social Hygiene Bulle- 
tin, Oct., 1917, pp. 7-8. Resolutions “for giv- 
ing effect to the Government’s policy of con- 
trolling venereal diseases .as a war-time 
measure.” 

Simpson, Charles E.. M.D. A large. con- 
centration camp in its relation to a civilian 
community. American Journal of Public 
Health, 7: 806-812. Oct., 1917. With ref- 
erence to provisions in Massachusetts for the 
care of soldiers and civilians. fe 

Odell, Joseph H. ‘The new spirit of the 
new army. Making democracy safe for the 
soldier. An account of what Atlanta, Ga., 
is doing for a cantonment. Outlook, 117: 


494-497. Nov. 28, 1917. Recreational facil- 
ities for soldiers. 
*The story of the Red Triangle. A 


pamphlet issued by the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. of the United 
States. 1917. A presentation of the organi- 
zation of the National War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. of the United States, 
and of the work of the various departments 
and bureaus, together with a discussion of 
the opportunities for service at home and 
abroad. ; 

Y. M. C. A. workers on 800 trains to can- 
tonments [United States]. By this step the 
Railroad Department completes the Y. M. 
C. A. chain from home.to front line trench. 


Railroad Age Gazette, 63: 495-497. Sept. 
21, 1917. 
Why the Y. M. C. A. is in camp. Secre- 


tary of War Baker makes an official state- 
ment explaining why only the Association 
and Knights of Columbus were permitted to 
erect buildings at camps. Association Men, 
Nov., 1917, p. 196. 

*Eddy, Sherwood. With our soldiers in 
France. Association Press, New York. 1917. 
The work of the Y. M..C. A. for General 
Pershing’s men and for British troops in 
France. 

Pond, B. C. The Y. M. C. A. at the front. 
The work of the Y. M. C. A. among the 
armies of the warring nations—plans for the 
welfare of the American troops abroad. Red 


Cross Magazine, 12: 529-533. Nov., 1917. 
Hamilton, Jean. War service from the 
National League of Women Workers 


[United States]. Social Service Review, 
6: 25, Nov., 1917. Recreational work for sol- 
diers and sailors, and for young working 
girls. ; 

Kellogg, Paul U. Four months in France. 
An interpretation of the American Red Cross. 
III. The work for soldiers. Survey, 39: 
282-286, Dec. 8, 1917. See p. 286 for recrea- 
tional work for soldiers. 

Chapman, Cecil M. War and criminality. 
Sociological Review, 9: 79-87. Sprine, 1917. 
See pp..85-86 for the effect of the war upon 
the sexual offences of women in Great 
Britain. 

Williams, Linsly R., M.D. England makes 
progress in combating venereal diseases. 
Social Hygiene, 3: 465-470. Oct., 1917. A 
brief resumé of the progress since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

The war.,and venereal diseases in Ger- 
many. Social Hygiene, 3: 529-574. Oct., 
1917. Papers and extracts which appeared 
in German periodicals in 1914, 1915, and 
1916. 


The Problem of Disabled Soldiers 
and Sailors 


*Wolfe, Capt. S. Herbert. Governmental 
provisions in the United States and foreign 
countries for members of the military forces 
and .their dependents. Children’s Bureau, 


4 


United States Department of Labor. 


No. 28, 1917. For disability pensions, al- 
lowances, and insurance see pp. 18-19, 36, 


51-59, 73-95, 110-111, 122-130, 141-143, 145- 
148, 158-164, 184-186, 197-200, 206-210, 213- 


218, 229-230, 234-235. 
*De Lanoy, William C. Terms and con- 
ditions of soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 


[United States]. “Treasury Department, Bu- 


reau of War-Risk Insurance, Division of 
Military and Naval Insurance, United States. 
Bulletin No. 1. Oct. 15, 1917. See “full 
and exact terms and conditions of the con- 
tract of insurance” against total permanent 
disability. 

*Brief outline of family allowances, allot- 
ments, compensation, and insurance for the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States provided under act of Congress ap- 
proved October 6, 1917. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, Di- 
vision of Military and Nayal 
United States. Bulletin No. 2, 1917. 
4-8 for provisions relating to compensation 


and care for the disabled, and insurance _ 


against total permanent disability. 

Barton, George Edward. Re-education—an 
analysis of the institutional system of the 
United States. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1917. 
The principles which govern our treatment 
of public charges and*a plan for re-educa- 
tion with special reference to disabled sol- 
diers. 

Re-education for peace and war. 
390 076-1772) Nov. 2073) 1907, 
of the work for the disabled in Illinois. 

The work of the American Red Cross. 
Report by the War Council of appropria- 
tions and activities from outbreak of war to 
Noy. 1, 1917. See pp. 108-109 for its work 
for disabled soldiers in France. 

Merchant, F. W. The war and industrial 

education in Canada. Manual Training, 
19: 147-121. -Dec., 1917. See pp. 119-121 
for the educational work for disabled sol- 
diers. 
. *Testing war cripples. Scientific estima- 
tion of equitable pensions and indemnities. 
Scientific American Supplement, 84: 260-261. 
Oct. 27, 1917. French experience in the ap- 
plication of scientific methods for determin- 
ing the exact degree of disability. 

Kellogg, Charlotte. Women of Belgium 
turning tragedy to triumph. Funk & Wag- 
nalls ‘Co., New York. 1917. See Chap. 21 
for the training of disabled soldiers at 
Woulwe. 

Inter-allied conference on cripples. Sur- 
vey, 39: '203.. Nov. 24, 1917. A brief ac- 
count of the second reunion of the permanent 


Survey, 


“inter-allied committee on the re-education of 


war cripples. 


Industrial Adjustment in War Time 
—Industrial Work and 
Supervision 


Knoeppel, C. E., and Small, G. S. - Organ- 
izing industrially for war [United States]. 
Industrial Management, 54: 231-241. Novy., 
1917. Problems of labor’ and organization 
and how to solve them. 

Labor supply [United States]. New. Re- 
public, 13: 87-89. Nov. 24, 1917. Make the 
most. of our labor supply by proper distri- 
bution. 

Hendrick, Burton. Can we build those 
ships in time? [United States]. World’s 
Work, 35: 172-186. Dec., 1917. “If we can 
get the workmen.” 

What is a labor shortage? Independent, 
92: 522. Dec. 15, 1917. A shortage of 
trained intelligence, not men, at the present 
time in the United States. 

*Adjustment of labor to war needs 
[United States]. Iron Age, 100: 1364. De- 


Mis- 
cellaneous series No. 11, Bureau publication 


Insurance, =| 
See pp. | 


The progress © 
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cember 6, 1917. Composition and policies of 
the new Section on Industrial Service of the 
Council of National Defense. 

A new ideal for the labor unions. Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal, 104: 432-433. 
Sept. 8, 1917. An analysis of some of the 
existing defects and an outline of a plan 
for labor unions. 

Merz, Charles. 
[United States]. 
Nov. 24, 1917: 

*Recognition for Labor. New Republic, 
13: 84-86. Nov. 24, 1917. The significance 
of the Buffalo meeting of. the American 
Federation of Labor. 

*Fitch, J. A. Organized labor in war- 


Labor in convention 
New Republic, 13: 90-92. 


time. The convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Survey, 39: 232-235. Dec. 
1, 1917. 


*Moulton, H. G. Industrial conscription. 
Journal of Political Economy, 25: 917-945. 
Noy., 1917. A discussion of the machinery 
by which the industries of the United States 
may be made to serve the necessities of war. 

Copper and ship strikes settled [United 


States]. Survey, 39: 174-175. Nov. 17, 
1917. 

The President’s -Commission~ at Bisbee. 
New Republic, 13: 140-141. Dec. 8, 1917. 


The effect of the deportation of workers at 
Bisbee. _ 

Tead, Ordway. A national labor policy 
{United States]. New Republic, 13: 67-69. 
Noy. 17, 1917. The necessity for the formu- 
lation of a uniform policy. 

*Wehle, Louis B. The adjustment of la- 
bor disputes in the United States during the 


war. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 32: 
122-133. Nov., 1917. 

A war of mechanics. Outlook, 117: 446- 
447. Noy. 21, 1917. The United States 


must not make the mistake of misusing the 
skill of its citizens. 

Talbot, Winthrop. Managing alien work- 

_ers in war-time [United States]. ‘Iron Age, 
100: 252-253. August 2, 1917. The prob- 
lem of labor supply. 

Krenzpointner, Paul. Broader scope for 
vocational training. Iron Age, 100: 590-591. 
Sept. 13, 1917. 

Kimball, D. S. Labor-maintenance as a 
_factor in management. Industrial Manage- 
ment, 54: 7-13. Oct.,.1917. “The meaning 
of the wider recognition of a just considera- 
tion of the needs of the worker, his environ- 
ment, etc.” 

Still, F. R. Women as machinists. In- 
dustrial Management, 53: 650-654.  Aug., 
ROA. 

Porter, H. F. Detroit plans for recruit- 
ing women workers. Industrial Manage- 
ment, 53: 654-659. Aug., 1917. 

Lord, C. B. How to deal successfully with 
women in industry. Industrial Management, 
53: $38-845. Sept.,. 1917. 

*Colvin, F. H. Women in the machine 
shops [United States]. American Machinist, 
47:507-512. Sept. 20, 1917. A discussion of 
the problems involved, together with the ex- 
periences of some manufacturers. 

Stone, Gilbert, ed. Women war workers 
[Great Britain and France]. Crowell, New 
York. 1917. 

*Industrial unrest in Great Britain. Bul- 
letin of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics No. 237. Oct. 1917. Reprints of 
the (1) Reports of the Commission of Inquiry 
into Industrial Unrest, (2) Interim Report of 


the Reconstruction Committee, on Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils. 
*Industry during the .war. Atheneum, 


Oct., 1917, pp. 491-494. Changes introduced 
during war a logical completion of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

A definite accomplishment in solying Eng- 
land’s labor problem. The Americas, 4: 10- 
12. Noy., 1917. A discussion of the forma- 
tion of Joint Standing Industrial Councils. 

Hours of labor in relation to output in 


British munition factories. Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Nov., 1917, pp. 61-62. 

*Bloomfield, Meyer. New plan for labor 


substitution [Great Britain]. Industrial 
Management, 54: 263-265. Nov., 1917. 
*British Munitions of War Act, 1917. 


Monthly Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Nov., 1917, pp. 63-64. 

Increased benefits in British Workmen’s 
Compensation (War Addition) Act, 1917. 
Monthly Review of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Nov., 1917, pp. 164- 
165. 

*Industrial efficiency and fatigue in Brit- 
ish munition. factories. Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 230. 
UPN WAS 

Exemption of farm laborers from military 
service in Great Britain. Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Nov., 1917, p. 64. 

*Galsworthy, John. The balance-sheet of 
the. soldier-workman. North American Re- 
view, 206: 841-857. Dec., 1917. — Internal 
revolution will follow the war in Great Brit- 
ain unless Labor and Capital can be per- 
suaded that their interests are identical. 


*Webb, S. The British labor movement 
under _war pressure. Scientia, 22: 39-54. 
July, 1917. 


The mind of Labour [Great Britain]. 
Atheneum, QOct., 1917, pp. 502-503. The at- 
titude of Labor as expressed at the annual 
Trades Union Congress. 

The Labour Party and the Nation [Great 
Britain]. Spectator (London), Oct. 27, 1917, 
pp. 439-440. A discussion of the reorganiza- 
tion plan which provides that brain workers 
will be admitted to the party as well as 
hand workers. 

Why a Labour Party? [Great Britain]. 
New Statesman, 10: 76-77. Oct. 27, 1917. 
A discussion of the approaching reorgani- 
zation of the Labour Party. 

*Webb, Sidney. The_ reorganization of 


Tue Works Manacer Topay 

By Sidney Webb. Longmans, Green and 

Company. 162 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.08. 

It would be a good thing if managers 
of industrial enterprises in America were 
required by their boards of directors, or 
by law, or by compulsion from the un- 
ions, to read The Works Manager To- 
day, by Sidney Webb. Not that it is a 
complete or very profound treatise of 
the science of management—on the con- 
trary, it is easy fireside reading for a 
single evening—but it contains a good 
deal of very sensible talk to which in- 
dustrial managers might well give heed. 

The, material in the book was pre- 
pared for delivery before a “private gath- 
ering of works managers,” and it in- 
cludes some pertinent remarks on the 
function of the manager and some of 
the problems that confront him. The ef- 
ficient manager is not necessarily the one 
who gets the largest gross output from 
any given unit of production, nor he who 
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the British Labor Party. 
149-152. Dec. 8, 1917. 

*Smith, Anna Tolman. Demand for vo- 
cational education in the countries at war. 
Bureau of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bulletin No. 36. 1917. 
The vocational education, movement in Ger- 
many, France, and England. 

Women take large part in English war 
work. Annalist, 10: 738. Dec. 10, 1917. 

*Sixth annual report on labour organiza- 
tion in Canada (for the calendar year 1916). 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 1917. See 
pp. 17-31 for “Organized labour and the 
war.” 

Merchant, F. W. 


New Republic, 13: 


The war and industrial 
education in Canada. Manual Training, 
LOI ecw LG wsee: ppatiy=11'8 
for the way in which the vocational schools 
have been used to train women for war 
activities. 

*Emigration from Italy after the war. 
Monthly Review of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Nov., 1917, pp. 
64-65. 

*Freeman, L. R. Italy’s Industrial effort 
and its significance. Industrial Management, 
54: 166-172. Nov., 1917. A discussion of 
the wonderful accomplishments of Italy's 
factories, munition works, and repair shops 
in supplying her war needs. 

*Harley, J. H. Labor in France. Contem- 
porary Review, 112, 509-518. Nov., 1917. 
The part played by organized Labor in 
France since the outbreak of war. 

*Course of industrial wages in Germany 
during the war. Monthly Review of the 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Nov., 1917, pp. 108-109. 

*Miners’ wages in Germany. Monthly 
Review of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Noy., 1917, p. 110. : 

*Women in German munition plants. Iron 


Age, 100: 1393. .Dec. 6, 1917. 
Women in Krupp Works [Germany]. 
Social Service Review, 6:24. Nov., 1917. 


stimulates the greatest possible produc- 
tion per man employed; but he is the 
one “who makes his industry efficient in 
quantity and quality of product in com- 
parison with the human efforts and sac- 
rifices involved.” 

This can be accomplished, the author 
holds, only where such relationships ex- 
ist between employer and employe as will 
enable the latter to have confidence in 
the justice of the management. It is the 
absence of such confidence, the idea that 
the whole of every increment in the ef- 
ficiency of the worker will be seized upon 
by the employer as a source of increased 
profits, leaving the worker exploited to 
a greater degree than ever, that leads to 
“ca’canny.” ‘There can be no genuine 
industrial efficiency,” Mr. Webb de- 
declares, “when a sullen hostility or sus- 
picion leads every workman to keep his 
output down to just enough to escape 
dismissal.” 

This sort of confidence can be estab- 
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lished, the author intimates, whenever 
the management makes up its mind to 
treat the employes in accordance with 
sound business principles, recognizing the 
existence of rights belonging to the other 
parties to the employment contract—just 
such rights as are recognized when bar- 
gaining for the purchase of supplies. Im- 
agine a contract between two business 
men the terms of which were all decided 
by one of them alone, as a matter of 
right ! 

The injustice of such a _ procedure 
when workmen are the other parties to 
the contract would become evident if the 
manager would see the thing as it really 
is. If he would “for a moment imagine 
himself in the workman’s place, he could 
not fail to realize that no man of com- 
mon sense could fail to feel any con- 
fidence in a decision where, without veri- 
fication, control, or audit, either joint 
or independent, one of the parties to a 
bargain insists upon settling without ap- 
peal a complicated issue which vitally af- 
fects the bargain for the other party. Ob- 
viously no employer or manager would 
allow the workman such a privilege.” 

In the same way the refusal of the 
manager to allow the workmen to be 
represented by an officer of the union 
as their accredited agent in negotiations 
with employers is an arbitrary procedure 
in a matter which is really not the man- 
ager’s concern at all. It is “as if the 
workman were to insist upon coming 
face to face with the company’s share- 
holders (for it is those who are their real 
employers) to the exclusion of the com- 
pany’s manager, secretary or solicitor.” 

The author is quite in line with the 
employment manager movement in this 
country in laying stress upon intelligence 
and justice in hiring and firing. The 
power of discharge, he says, ought never 
to be exercised by a subordinate official. 
“So heavy a penalty as the dismissal of a 
workman (involving to him a serious 
dislocation of his life; the perils and de- 
moralization dependent upon looking for 
work; probably the uprooting of his 
home and the interruption of his chil- 
dren’s schooling, possibly many weeks of 
penury or semi-starvation for his family 
and himself) ought to be regarded as a 
very serious matter.” 

The author has much to say about 
the inequity of cutting the piece-rate. He 
pays his respects to scientific manage- 
ment in this connection, and explains the 
worker’s fear of it, not alone on the 
ground that the piece-rate may be cut, 
although the efficiency man “naively” 
says that it won’t, but also on the ground 
that they have nothing whatever to say 
about establishing the rate in the first 
place. A good deal is said about the 
“manners” of management and the ef- 
fect of courtesy in industrial relations. 
The value of scientific management the 
author readily concedes. He only asks 
that there be decent recognition of the 
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rights of the people supremely affected by 
it. ‘Remember,’ he says, “it is the 
men’s working lives (not your own life) 
that you are proposing to alter and their 
craft (not yours) that you may seem to 
be going to destroy.” 

In the same way he points out the 
value and necessity of what is common- 
ly called ‘welfare work.” But he ex- 
plains in unmistakable language why the 
workers fear the practice and hate the 
term. Just as in the case of scientific 
management, he intimates that industry 
will be able to reap the benefits of wel- 
fare work when it is placed upon a sound 
foundation of democracy. 

The author looks forward to a better 
organization of industrial managers on 
a high professional basis, so that in the 
future just as the “General Medical 
Council strikes off the register any doc- 
tor found guilty of ‘infamous conduct in 
a professional respect’, the Association 
of Managers would censure or even ex- 
clude from the profession any manager 
“Who is found to commit the professional 
folly of seeking a reduction of cost of 
production by cutting rates.” Such an 
act should be deemed “infamous conduct 
in a professional respect.” 

Joun A, Fircu. 


SUGGESTIONS OF MopERN SCIENCE CONCERNING 
EDUCATION 

By Herbert S. Jennings, John B. Watson, 

Adolf Meyer, William I. Thomas. The 

Macmillan Company. 211 pp. Price $1; 

by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

The authors who have conspired to 
produce this quadrilateral statement of 
certain outlooks of science upon educa- 
tion have most admirably fulfilled the 
promise of their title page. “The book 
is replete with direct and indirect sug- 
gestions concerning that problem so much 
with us nowadays—namely, how to di- 
rect education into channels that shall 
more nearly conserve and develop the 
best capacities of children. It is a book 
for the leaders in primary and second- 
ary education to begin the year with, or 
to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest” at any time when they may be 
anxious or even willing to consider the 
possibilities of their own part in for- 
warding some of the best interests of 
the race. 

These four thoroughly equipped writ- 
ers throw powerful lights here and 
there upon the educational field. No spe- 
cial system of pedagogy or of educational 
change is proposed, but many underlying 
facts, some of them only recently ac- 
quired througn research, are offered for 
the upbuilding of a better proportioned 
pedagogic superstructure. 

Professor Jennings, the biologist, ex- 
amines, to begin with, some of the fac- 
tors of inheritance and draws particulary 
attention, as almost no writers on hered- 
ity do, to the great diversity among 
human beings and makes a plea for de- 
veloping special capabilities that others 


may not have. His second main point 
the harm that ordinary school conditions 
unwittingly do the young physical or-— 
ganism. To get adequate understanding — 
of the disadvantages and to prevent them, 
as unnecessary evils, he asserts to be an 
immediate task. 

The psychologist, Profesor Watson, 
also of Johns Hopkins, directs the reader 
to the conceptions which form the main- 
spring of his own researches. 
concerns his own science, psychology is 


to be regarded as a study in behavior. ~ 


So far as © 


The “problem of the schoolroom and of 


the laboratory is to find out what an 


individual can instinctively do, what he 
can be trained to do, and the methods 


which will lead him most easily and _ 


quickly to do both those things which so- 


ciety demands of him and the things 


which he alone as an individual can do.” | 
Professor Watson’s paper is devoted to a — 
portrayal of the primary emotions of hu- | 


man beings, most important for recog- 
nition in the young, and with setting 


forth some present-day knowledge of the ] 


psychological laws of habit formation. 
For further development of actual knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of better educa- 
tion, Professor Watson calls for a closer 
cooperation between the psychological 
laboratory and the schoolroom. 

A particularly broad presentation of 
his part of the subject is given, as would 
be expected, by Dr. Adolf Meyer. To 
him the real problems of education ap- 
pear to be inevitably bound with accurate 
study of the individual—physical, moral, 
educational. Great values may be devel- 
oped in records which shall evaluate the 
pupils; such studies can then be utilized 
to bring parents and teachers closer to- 
gether. We may learn from psychopa- 
thology especial respect for knowledge 
concerning the state of health of the sep- 
arate parts of the individual, the healthy 
functioning of the individual as a whole, 
and the mental life of the group. Along 
these lines Dr. Meyer offers many prac- 
tical suggestions for parents and school 
people. 

The sociological essay of W. I. Thom- 
as fairly bristles with telling arguments 
for the necessity of researches into pri- 
mary group norms—meaning by these 
the social groups bound together by other 
than governmental or geographical con- 
fines—and understandings of many other 
social usages, attitudes, methods, or per- 
missive conditions, Written in the au- 
thor’s most pungent style, with the doings 
of the ages and of the tribes of man 
called upon to give evidence on any point 
in hand, the reader is compelled to think 
hard and fast in these pages. 

The reviewer confesses himself en- 
thusiastic about the value of this little 
book and is not disposed to dwell here 
upon anything except its extraordinary 
merits. It must be widely read and ap- 
preciated. In these times of assault on 
humanism and: on other parts of the 
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nethod and content of modern education 
. well behooves us to look deeper into 
ome of the fundamental aspects of body 
nd mind. 

To “E. S. D.” of the preface and of 
he Joint Committee on Education of 


WILLIAM HEALY. 


\ THousAND HEALTH QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. Good Health 
Publishing Company. 775 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.62. 
I spend a good part of my time in 
jaaswering questions and I can, there- 
fore, sympathize with a man who makes 
a book out of one thousand questions and 
‘their answers. To me the questions ap- 
pear to be genuine. They are just the 
questions which are ordinarily asked by 
a people in whom an interest in how to 
live and how to keep well is awakening. 
They cover much of the fields of sanita- 
|tion and public and personal hygiene. 
Being questions asked by people, they 
‘ure just the subjects in which there is 
concrete and definite interest. The 
‘mswers are as definite as they could 
\vell be. 
When a straightforward question is 
put the answer is responsive or the eva- 
sion is evident. There is no chance to 
‘dodge. Unfortunately, it is not always 
possible to give a definite answer to a 
medical question and be certain that it 
| is right. 
| I do not see how any one person could 
| have answered these questions any bet- 
ter. Very few persons are so well quali- 
fied as Dr. Kellogg to answer questions 
on a wide range of questions. As he 
says, for years he has had to answer 
questions and the experience has had 
educational value for him. As one 
would expect, his answers to questions 
F on diet reflect the vegetarianism of the 
author. Likewise it is evident that the 
- author is a firm believer in hydrotherapy. 


W. A. Evans, M.D. 


s | 


‘PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


By Will Durant. Macmillan Company, 
272 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY, $1.62. 


Very lively reading is found in these - 


chapters on Socrates, Plato, Bacon, Spi- 
noza and Nietzsche and in the author’s 
concluding four chapters on reconstruc- 
tion for today. In a style that rises 
often to marked eloquence, Mr. Durant 
draws vivid pictures of his philosophers 
and focuses attention upon the social 
origin and social significance of their 
teachings. He holds that social questions 
have been their leading concern and that 
neither the social problem nor philosophy 
can be approached properly except as 
either is used to explain the other. 
His interpretations of the men whom 
he has chosen are, of course, quite sym- 
pathetic. Even Plato, whom one would 
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suppose uncongenial to'a pragmatist and 
individualist, is lauded for his “hot con- 
structive passion,” “‘the seeing of perfec- 
tion and the will to make perfection,” 
“the courage of the intellect that not 
only will perceive but will re-make.” In 
Mr. Durant’s own scheme for rebuild- 
ing, there is little that needs comment 
here. He proposes in the main ‘“‘a more 
generous cooperation among the different 
currents in the stream of reconstructive 
thought.” 

The chief value of the book lies in its 
call to rescue philosophy from the calm 
death of social ineffectiveness. The 
thinker of the new time is not to con- 
tent himself with annotating the past: he 
is to help his own age live up more nearly 
to its possibilities. Such a purpose is by 
all means to be encouraged. It is to be 
feared, however, that in order to make 
out his case, Mr. Durant has in some 
instances made his philosophers a bit too 
modern. It is rather a strained inter- 
pretation, for example, to read into the 
Socratic “virtue of wisdom” an endorse- 
ment of psychoanalysis. Every -help 
from the past should be welcomed; but 
in the interests of the truth for which 
the author pleads, let us remember that 
there are limits beyond which it is un- 
justifiable to put new content into an- 
cient formulas. 

Henry NEUMANN. 


MANKIND 
By Seth K. Humphrey. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 223 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 


the Survey $1.62. 


A careful student of society today is 
baffled more and more by the infinite 
complexity and difficulties of the prob- 
lems mankind is facing. ‘The more one 
studies, the deeper one delves into the 
history of social evolution, the more va- 
ried and the more interwoven are found 
to be the threads which make up the 
warp and woof of social progress. Above 
all, the careful thinker has to refuse to 
accept any one cure for all social evils, 
No program, be it birth-control, single 
tax, socialism or pacifism, can be accepted 
as the cure for all the ills of society nor 
the cause of all past social failures. 

We turn therefore from this book on 
racial values with considerable distrust, 
especially after reading such a sentence 
as the following: “We see in racial val- 
ues effectively conserved the one hope 
for all future civilization.” The author 
tells us at the start that his aim is to pre- 
sent the subject of race untechnically to 
awaken an appreciation of the funda- 
mental part played in human affairs by 
inborn racial qualities. He states that he 
will not refer to authorities, for scarcely 
an assertion is made on the strength of 
a single authority but is based on gen- 
erally accepted laws. He then proceeds 
to make dogmatic statements, presenting 
what is, in the opinion of the reviewer, a 
one-sided point of view which is chal- 
lenged by many leading authorities such 
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as Professors Boas, Patten, Ward and 
many others of equal rank. 

Illustrations are: “It has been estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt that both 
physical and mental inheritance in hu- 
man stock follow laws of breeding quite 
similar to those for any other stock.” 
“Civilization imposes conditions upon 
man which effectually block—indeed, re- 
verse—the processes of evolution. Edu- 
cation, training, social work can no more 
stay the effects of breeding than stop 
the wind that blows.” ‘Civilization has 
always been self-destructive. Whether 
ours is to survive depends upon whether 
we elect to use our superior knowledge 
for the maintenance of a breed of men 
fit to carry it on.” 

Such assertions contain a kernel of 
truth which makes them all the more 
dangerous. Few dispute the fact that bio- 
logically the ancient Greeks were as far 
advanced as mankind is today and few 
today but accept the Weismannian posi- 
tion of the non-inheritance of acquired 
characters. ‘This book, however, over- 
looks entirely the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, the influence of social 
heredity in calling out the potentialities 
which for all we know may lie dormant 
in every individual, be their heredity no 
further advanced than that of the an- 
cient Romans. ‘This author regards a 
great mass of mankind as mentally in- 
capable by inheritance. Proof for this 
has not been called to our attention; the 
evidence with which we ate acquainted 
seems stronger against it. 

The writer’s opinion of woman is in- 
fluenced by his conception of her value 
as a means of transmitting a valuable 
trait down the family line. Other chap- 
ters on the Nations at War, the Immi- 
gration Problem and the Negro all show 
themselves tinged by dogmatism and the 
same narrow point of view. The book 
contains some facts that are sound and 
worthy of consideration, but they are 
presented in such a way that its value is 
practically nil, if not positively harmful. 

Amey Eaton WATSON. 


Foop—FueEL FOR THE HUMAN ENGINE 

By Eugene Lyman Fisk. Funk & Wag- 

nalls. 77 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the 

SurveEY $.80. 

This little book is an exposition of 
the fundamental principles of nutrition, 
very simply and attractively set forth for 
the use of the reader without technical 
knowledge of the subject. For illustra- 
tive material it contains a record of the 
interesting diet squad experiment carried 
on January 9 to 29, 1917, by the Life 
Extension Institute in cooperation with’ 
the department of nutrition, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Twelve 
young men from the New York Police 
Department volunteered for the test and 
ate only the food provided at the diet 
kitchen. 

The experiment demonstrated the ef- 
fect which scientific knowledge of food 
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values and methods of buying can exert 
on lowering the cost of food and the pos- 
sibility, of maintaining health and ac- 
tivity on a diet containing a small amount 
of meat. The food served cost 25 cents 
per man per day, the men haying an esti- 
amated average requirement of 3,500 ca- 
lories per day. Examination at the close 
of the period showed that they had im- 
proved in physical condition. 

_ The. food given the men, measured 
by scientific standards, was considered 
adequate by the dietitians conducting the 
experiment, but the author adds, “with 
more money to spend the diet could have 
been brought, closer to the ideal by using 
more fruit and green vegetables.” A 
technical paper is promised giving com- 
plete scientific data, none of which ap- 
pear in this booklet. Menus for the 
whole period and all recipes used in the 
preparation of the food are given; also 
cost of all food materials per pound and 
per 100 calories of food value. 

The book is valuable as an aid to those 
without *training in food values who 
wish either for themselves or others to 
get the best results for money spent for 
food. The menus and recipes are at- 
tractive though some are too elaborate 
for the housewife with scanty equipment 
and little time. Modifications to suit the 
needs of families with children are sug- 
gested. 

In using the data on cost for the pur- 
pose of estimating the minimum cost of 
adequate food for a family. under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it must be remem- 
bered that the best scientific training 
available was used in choosing and buy- 
ing the food used in this test, and that 
a radical change in food habits was in- 
volved to which the men probably would 
not have consented under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

FLORENCE NEsBITT. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 
By Sir Charles Waldstein. Longmans, 
Green Co.. 434-pp. Price $3.50; by mail 


of the Survey $3.70. 

Aristodemocracy is the democracy of 
the ideal, the ethical, the true. The cul- 
ture which preceded Kultur in Germany 
was a fair sample. “Then true scholar- 
ship was prized. All subjects were stu- 
died, and a keen and friendly interest 
was shown in all foreigners because of 
what they might contribute. Now chau- 
vinism and militarism have gained the 
ascendancy, foreigners are despised and 
egotism is rampant. 

The present tendency in Germany, 
and elsewhere as far as it is the same, 
‘is wrong. There is as much opportunity 
in peace as in war to develop and dem- 
onstrate manly qualities. ‘Everyone 
who day by day curbs his instincts of 
selfishness and greed out of due regard 
to the claims of his fellow-men”’ has an 
opportunity ‘for the development of al- 
truistic enthusiasm.” It is not good to 
live in a time “when to deceive and to 
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spy and to try every trick that may mis- 
lead and bring one nearer to a destruc- 
tive goal becomes a virtue.” 

The author does not favor Zionism. 
He does not favor Prussian domination. 
He believes in internationalism. But he 
rather inconsistently thinks England’s co- 
lonial policy has been good for the colo- 
nies. International capital and labor will 
become ever stronger influences against 
war. “In this great issue, following out 
their separate and, at times, divergent 
courses and interests, they definitely tend 
to unite in one common goal of interna- 
tional federation and of opposition to 
war.” But more important still does he 
consider the growing sense of a common 
humanity. As time goes by, the horizon- 
tal divisions of human society will count 
for more and the perpendicular divisions 
for less. ‘This, he argues, will work 
against international wars, but he does 
not show how class wars are to be 
averted when the horizontal divisions 
become more fully recognized. 

Divisions must be eliminated, he seems 
to argue, for ‘‘Moses; Christ and Plato” 
are the chosen leaders, ‘They typify 
Duty, Charity and Ideality,” and with 
these ideals horizontal divisions must dis- 
appear. “Inseparably interwoven, acting 
upon one another and modifying each 
other, these three main aspects of the 
moral world, as it lives in man’s soul 
or may, we hope, exist beyond the spheres 
terrestrial, will help us to an under- 
standing of man in the past, harmonize 
our actions to ennoble ourselves and to 
benefit our neighbor, while increasing 
the happiness of each, and will make of 
each one of us, and through us of our 
surroundings, forces, however weak, 
which will lead to the perfecting of fu- 
ture man.” 

The whole of chapter VIII offers an 
excellent social, religious and. political 
creed. ‘The book as a whole is tiresome 
rather than stimulating, but throughout 
there is presented an idealism which 
modern civilization must nourish and fan 
into flame or perish. 

Epwarp T, HarTMan. 


Tue HisroricAL DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 
IN CHINA : 
By W. J. Clennell. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
260 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the SurR- 
VEY, $2.10. 


The author is a member of the Brit- 
ish consular service who has lived some 
years in China and Manchuria; he is in 
every way admirably qualified for the 
task he has undertaken. Scholarly, 
thoughtful, suggestive, reverent, the 
work before us is one of the very best 
of its kind. Without any claim to re- 
view the very extended researches on the 
same subject made by the late Dr. 
Legge and others, Mr. Clennell gives 
us much that is new and still more that 
is of great practical use in the study of 
China’s glorious past and tangled pres- 
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ent. He has a reverent appreciation f 
the ancient faiths of the East, though 
writes from a Christian standpoint. 
He was evidently as’ much impressed 
by the great sacred mountain, T’ai Shan, | 
as was the present reviewer when he 
visited that age-long holy ground dur 
ing his own residence in China. . To an 
old dweller on the China coast this book 
can hardly fail to revive the happiest 
memories. For any one it is an ex 
tremely valuable introduction to the re 
ligious story of an empire that till yes-— 
terday was extremely bigoted in matters 
political, while always exceedingly open-|| 
minded as to anything purely religious. 
Ian C. Hannan. 


THe New Era in CANADA ot 
Edited by J. O. Miller. J. M. Dent &) 
Sons, Toronto. 421 pp. Price $1.75; by) jy 
mail of the Survey, $1.90. 
Here are sixteen essays by fifteen dif- | 

ferent authors, some of whom write | 

with a real sense of message; others ap- | 
pear to have been rather bored by the § 

invitation to contribute. The editor 9 

gives us an admirable essay on the gov- | 

ernment of cities, which is taken largely 
from American experience. | 

Sir John- Willison’s discussion of the | @ 
problems of immigration assumes that 
the war will hugely stimulate the tend- || 
ency for population to cross the ocean || 
from Europe to North America, and || 
does not even consider the fears of many |j 
students of the problem, that for a con- 
siderable time the movements of people 
may be in a contrary direction. 

No French Canadian is a contributor, 
but Professor Wrong’s discussion of | 
Canada’s bi-lingual question is specially © 
timely from the most unfortunate re- | 
opening of ancient sores by the recent 
His plea for greater | 
study of French ideals by the English- | 
speaking folk of the dominion deserves | 
to be very heavily underlined. The same | 
thing is quite equally true of the Eng- | 
lish attitude to the magnificent old cul- | 
ture of Ireland. 

Two editors of periodicals, A. J. 
Glazebrook and J. W. Dafoe, discuss 
most interestingly the future relations of 
Canada to the rest of the British em- 
pire; the latter argues strongly for the 
new scheme of “alliance under the 
crown.” As he fully realizes, the real 
crux is the foreign policy of the con- 
federacy, and it can hardly be counted 
a very final solution that the United 
Kingdom “would be primus inter pares, 
and nine-tenths of the problems of for- 
eign policy would fall within its juris- 
diction. But it would be within the 
competence of any member of the alli- 
ance, in a matter of prime importance to 
itself, to involve the whole common- 
wealth in war.” 

Nothing perhaps illustrates the altru- 
ism of the allied war aims better than 
the fact that if they were to be de- 
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# J3ritain and the Philippine democracy 


' satisfactorily 


sisively and completely realized (so that 
sven the weakest and wealthiest nation 
on the earth were absolutely safe from 
foreign interference) there would be an 
almost irresistible tendency for some 
members of the British dominions to 
drift away from the rest. But of this 
jtiere is little real danger at present. 
| Probably the acquisition of south Pacific 
‘islands by Japan will do more than most 
people foresee at the moment per- 
cement Australasia to 


to America. 

The warm friendliness that the vol- 
ume before us displays for the United 
States, as Canada’s nearest neighbor 
and close friend, should be keenly appre- 
ciated on this side of the international 
doundary. Ian C. Hannau. 
THE INSURGENT THEATER 

By Thomas H. Dickinson. B. W. Huebsch. 

243 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

Survey $1.37. 

OutTpoor THEATER 

By Frank A. Waugh. Richard G. Badger. 

145 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $2.65. 

Many questions about the stage are 
answered by Professor 
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Dickinson in his careful study of the new 
trend of the theater. He traces the de- 


_ velopment of the last six years—the dis- 
' (satisfaction with the old theater and the 
‘ effort to build a new, first by those al- 


ready in the profession, then by those 
working from the outside; through the 


» unsuccessful means of subsidies and of 


federated audiences, through the educa- 
tional means of drama societies and dra- 
matic laboratories, to the present stage 
of the little theater movement. 

But this is more than a chronicle of 
the pioneers and their ventures; it is a 
clear, balanced and broadminded critique, 
‘helpful alike to the play-lover, the actor, 


the playwright and the producer. ‘The 


responsibility. of the audience is well-de- 
fined, the artistic devotion of those who 
_are working out little theaters in town 
and country is keenly appreciated, and an 
encouraging outlook for the future is en- 
tertained. Simplicity, artistic coopera- 
tion and the absence of commercial spirit 
are making little theaters possible in 
small centers all over the country. This 
means good plays by local groups in- 
stead of cheap vaudeville sent out from 
New York. The chief groups and lead- 
ers that have contributed to the progress 
of the insurgent theater are frankly de- 
fined and their successes and failures are 
- carefully scrutinized. 
By way of helping the untried enthus- 
iast over one of his chief difficulties a 
chapter is devoted to the theater and the 
law. A list of representative plays, by 
theaters, is given in the appendix. Of 
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the author’s conclusions one of the most 
fundamental is, ‘‘Money is not a stimu- 
lus to work or to imagination in -the 
theater,” and his advice in regard to the 
theaters of the future.is, “Endow them, 
yes, but not with money till you have 
endowed them with brains. . . not with 
a building until you have provided them 
an audience.” : 


Professor Waugh’s book on the use 
and construction of garden theaters con- 
tains many designs and working plans of 
“players’ greens,” open-air theaters and 
college bowls. It is presented from the 
landscape architect’s point of view rather 
than the dramatist’s. By way of pre- 
face Percy MacKaye urges the founding 
of outdoor theaters for the people. “No 
better investment . . . could be made by 
a country community than an outdoor 
theater, properly conducted during the 
outdoor season.” 

As most suitable types of performance 
for the open air are cited dramas of the 
Shakespearean and Greek traditions, 
pageants and masques. Modern drama 
is too apt to be built upon steam-heated 
tradition. Of the problems of design, 
stress is laid on too often neglected fun- 
damentals, orientation and _ acoustics. 
Simplicity of construction and appoint- 
ment is urged, puncheon benches on car- 
pets of pine needles are preferred to the 
popular but uncomfortable tiers of ce- 
ment seats. Corches are considered more 
suitable than electric lights. But of all 
the difficulties which confront the open- 
air producer, one of the most vital is 
perhaps wisely omitted from present con- 
sideration—the weather! 

Maset Hay Barrows Mussey. 


PuysicaL TRAINING FOR BusINESs MEN 

By H. Irving Hancock. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 223 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 

Survey, $1.87. 

“Business men,” in this connection, 
must be held to include men in other 
professions who spend much of their time 
at the desk. All that the author has to 
say, for instance, about “‘the error of 
physical slovenliness” applies with great 
force to men whose life work consists 
in the adjustment of social relationships. 
There is also, in these sad days of fuel 
economy, an added problem for every 
sedentary worker of keeping warm by in- 
ternal combustion which can be aided 
materially by the right forms of exer- 
cise. 

Books on physical training are either 
manuals which most people will open 
only on doctor’s orders, or they are 
made more readable with the help of 
a good deal of matter not strictly rele- 
vant. The present volume is of the latter 
variety; it may be added that its ‘“‘pad- 
ding” is interesting and contains many 
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shrewd observations. Incidentally the 
author, without knowing it, supports one 


_ of the more recent discoveries in scien- 


tific management when he points out that 
elimination of so-called unnecessary 
movements adds to fatigue instead of les- 
sening it if it leads to a succession of 
abrupt, jerky movements. 

One lesson which the author particu- 
larly tries to drive home is that immod- 
erate haste is not only injurious to health 
but defeats its own purpose. His sys- 
tem of exercises is devised more to give 
a proper balance and feeling of fitness 
to the whole body than to increase the 
eficiency of any particular organ or 
group of organs. Quite properly, he de- 
votes much space to questions of “‘ap- 
pearance,” a natural approach. to ques- 
tions of physical fitness for the man who 
has not let himself run down sufficiently 
to feel anxious about his health. 

A. B. Phelan’s synthetic photographs 
of a model in the performance of the 
various exercises may be clever, but on 
the whole the diagrammatic illustrations 
of the old handbooks were easier to un- 


derstand. Bale 


A *MaANUAL OF THE TREATMENT OF THE 
VENEREAL DISEASES 

By William Allen Pusey, M.D., and 
others. American Medical Association, 


100 pp. Price $.25; by mail of the Survey, 

$.28. 

In convenient pocket form, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has reprinted 
several articles, which have appeared in 
the pages of the association’s journal 
during the past few weeks, on the man- 
agement of venereal diseases. The ma- 
terial is stamped with the approval of 
the surgeon-general of the United States 
army. It discusses fully the various dis- 
eases included under the general term, 
venereal. Its material is simple as well 
as detailed and is intended to instruct 
persons afflicted with these diseases as 
well as to offer-a program of prevention 
and control. 

This program includes such social 
measures as, first, the suppression of 
prostitution and of the liquor trafhic, and 
the provision of proper social surround- 
ings and recreation; secondly, education 
of soldiers and civilians in regard to 
these diseases; third, prophylactic meas- 
ures, social and personal; provision: for 
special infirmaries or dispensaries where 
these do not already exist; and, finally, 
strict regulation of the coming and going 
of enlisted men. 

In all these measures, active coopera- 
tion of civilian service with military is 
provided for. In view of this fact, this 
little book will be of value to the social 
worker who is in any way connected 
with the work of social hygiene or who 
is interested in this: work. G'S: 


BETTER CARE OF COUNTRY 
BABIES 


HE federal Children’s Bureau has 

just published its first report on the 
care of babies and mothers in rural dis- 
tricts. [his report, the first of a series 
on the subject, is based on the study of 
a county in Kansas where the level of 
prosperity is high, no home is more than 
twenty miles from a doctor, telephones 
are abundant, and roads are good. 

Yet even here two-thirds of the moth- 
ers had no medical care before their 
children were born; more than one-third 
had no visit from the physician after the 
child was born; four-fifths of the wom- 
en, farmers’ wives, had to work for large 
farm crews until very near the time of 
confinement. The infant mortality rate, 
though fairly low in this county, could 
be brought even much lower by provi- 
sion of standard medical and nursing 
care, according to the plan proposed by 
the Children’s Bureau. ‘“The next step,” 
says the report, ‘may well be the estab- 
lishment of a nursing service for the 
rural parts of a county.” 

Practical plans for helping to meet 
the rural situation are announced from 
another state—Wisconsin—whose Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association has opened a 
“correspondence department of advice” 
for nurses, a three months’ training 
course for graduate nurses wishing to 
enter the field of public health, and a six 


weeks’ summer “graduate course” for 
nurses already in this field. ‘These 
trained courses,’ writes Louise F. 
Brand, of the Wisconsin association, 


“are for the specific purpose of meet- 
ing needs for public health nurses in 
states which, like Wisconsin, have large 
rural and small-town populations.” 
These courses have grown out of the 
plan originated several years ago of 
offering the service of a public health 
nurse for one month to the communi- 
ties which made the highest per capita 
sales of Red Cross Christmas Seals. 
The success of this plan in rural dis- 
tricts proved the desirability of creat- 
ing a demand for public health nursing 
in the smaller cities of the state. Again 
the response to this plan brought the as- 
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sociation face to face with a new prob- 
lem—a rapidly increasing demand and 


a limited supply. Hence, it has been 
found that nurses accustomed to work 
in metropolitan districts have difficulty 
in facing the particular problems of 
rural areas. 

Country as well as city may be ex- 
pected to share in the benefits of another 
nursing development—a fellowship, not 
for Greek archeology nor for Romance 
philology, but for the study of public 
health, planned by a group of Vassar 
College graduates and others, friends of 
Mary Pemberton Nourse, whose death 
in 1916 interrupted her preparation for 
service in the public health field. 

The fund will be named in memory 
of Miss Nourse. ‘Though administered 
under Vassar College, it is open to 
any woman who can fulfill its terms— 
the bachelor’s degree, some concrete 
study tending towards public health 
work or practical experience in the work, 
and an adequate conception of the scope 
and importance of public health. 

“The maintenance and progress of 
democratic life,’ writes Julia C. La- 
throp, chief of the federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, in a letter to the founders of the 
Nourse Fund commending their project, 
“now depends in large measure upon 
our ability to solve the problems of pub- 
lic health. Involved as they are with 
problems of economics, industrial and 
social welfare, we cannot suspend our 
responsibility for this fundamental work. 
War only makes it more timely, more 
urgently necessary.” 
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‘social agencies, large and small. 


A CHARITY FEDERATION FOF 
TORONTO 


‘“DEDERATION of _philanthropie | 
is no new idea for Toronto,” say | 

a bulletin of the city’s Bureau of Mu | 
nicipal Research. This city is at pres 9. 
ent divided into nine districts, each wit! \§ 
a Neighborhood Workers’ Associatior | 
which coordinates the detailed relie | 
activities for the district of the various 
These 
local associations, so far, have been with’ 
out paid secretaries, and their city-wide 
cooperation is secured by a Centra’ 
Council, elected on a representative basis 
The advantages of close cooperation | 
have become so apparent that, since ne |} 
other provision for this purpose was |}. 
available, the municipal Social Service 
Commission, out of city funds, paid the | 
salaries of three secretaries to the Cen» |} 
tral Council. This arrangement, the |}. 
bureau suggests, has led to an undesir- | 
able dual control, which could be over~ — 


t 


come in part if the necessary appropria~ } 
tion were voted to the Central Council |} 
itself. 

But, in order to make the whole sys- |} 
tem of relief more directly responsible |} 
to the citizens, it is recommended that — | 
the council forego this public subsidy | 
and itself raise annually the sum nec- | 
essary for the maintenance of an ade- | 
quate central staff; i. e., a chief execu- 
tive officer and three secretaries. 

For the same reason, the controlling | 
influence of the professional workers 
through their elected representatives on | 
the central body—which is essential for | 
a smooth working of the system—should _ 
be supplemented, it is urged, by a lay | | 
body, representative of the city at large, 
to decide on plans of work for the city as 
a whole and to find the necessary money. 

By surveying the philanthropic field 
as a whole, the proposed “Lay Board of 
Federation of Philanthropies” would not 
only help in unifying policy as regards 
outdoor relief, but would bring it into 
closer connection with the policies con- 
cerning institutional relief and hospital 
service, which also might be worked out 
by separate central councils financed by 
and responsible to the lay board. 
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_ ing provisions 
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PHESSURV EY FOR PANO ARY 


ANOTHER RALLY AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 


GROUP of experts in the study 

and prevention of tuberculosis 
gathered at the Hotel Savoy in New 
York city on January 13 for the twofold 
purpose of announcing that the National 
Jewish Hospital For Consumptives at 
Denver, Colo., was to be placed at the 
disposal of the government for the care 
of soldiers found to be afflicted with 
tuterculosis; and second, to confer on 
the need of anti-tuberculosis work as re- 
vealed by war conditions. 

The hospital itself is a somewhat 
unique institution. One article of the 
cre2d of its founder, Samuel Grabfelder, 
is that no hospital has done its duty 
toward a patient when it cures him and 
then turns him out without knowing 
what is to become of him. “I feel,” said 
Mr. Grabfelder, “that our obligation is 
fulfilled only when we know that our 
patient is assured of living under condi- 
tions that will not tend to make him 
again a victim of the disease.” 

Because Mr. Grabfelder so believes, 
‘the hospital has, in addition to the usual 
provision for the care of patients—a 
examining physi- 
dental department, dispensary, 
and farm, providing fresh milk, eggs, 
vegetables every day ial agency 
offering the service of a social welfare 


‘worker and visiting nurse for the after- 


care of patients; a child welfare depart- 
ment for the admission of children as 
preventorium cases; an industrial school 
where classes are held in English, domes- 
tic science, bookkeeping, and other sub- 
jects, and a graduated work system. 
This system provides for the careful ex- 
amination of patients in regard to their 


‘ability to work at tasks requiring from 


a half hour’s work to three hours’ work 
daily. This enables patients to become 
self-supporting at least in part when 
they are discharged, and also gives them 
an, occupation which will distract their 
attention while still within the hospital. 

The value of an institution including 
these departments among its active work- 
is evident at this time 
when every effort is being made to pro- 
vide not only for the hospital care of 
recruits found unfit for service or soldiers 
who return disabled from the front, but 
also, to fit them to take again their 
stand in civilian life on the basis of in- 
dependence. 

Col. C. E. Bushnell, of the surgeon- 
general’s office in Washington, spoke on 
the numbers of consumptives which the 
draft was revealing in this country. 
“The latest reports of the department,” 
Colonel Bushnell said, “indicate that 
about 2 per cent of the men examined 
were found to have active tuberculosis.” 

Col. C. U. Dercle, of the French 
Army Medical Corps, on duty in Wash- 
ington, said that some of the stories re- 
porting France as a nation undermined 


with tuberculosis are much exaggerated. 
They claim to be based upon official 
figures published at the Paris Academy 
of Medicine in 1915. These figures, 
however, did not represent the findings 
of experts in diagnosis, for under more 
careful tests nearly 60 per cent of the 
original number of cases were found to 
have been wrongly diagnosed. In the 
urgency of those early months of the 
war, examinations were given by civilian 
physicians, many of whom had had but 
slight acquaintance with tuberculosis, 
and many symptoms not properly be- 
longing to that disease were, in the 
anxiety of the time, wrongly interpreted. 

Other speakers at the Savoy were 
Jane Addams of Hull House, who re- 
minded the men and women interested 
in combating tuberculosis that the disease 
existed particularly among the poorly 
nourished, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and fa- 
tigued, and was therefore to some extent 
the result of economic conditions; Dr. 
Herman M. Biggs, New York state 
commissioner of health; John H. Fin- 
ley, commissioner of education of New 
York state; and Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. 


FINDING COAL FOR EMPTY 
BUCKETS 


HURCHES, schools, even muni- 

tion factories, have been obliged 
during the last few weeks to close down 
for lack of fuel. In New York and 
Philadelphia, coal cars and sheds have 
been raided while railroad guards and 
policemen were powerless to stop the 
frantic masses who were gathering the 
precious fuel in bags, baskets, buckets 
and every conceivable receptacle. Pic- 
tures in the Philadelphia papers, more 
particularly, show riots resembling 
scenes of the Petrograd revolution. 

The fuel administrators, federal, state 
and city, energetically pressed forward 
plans for relieving in the eastern cities 
a shortage which was almost entirely due 
to congestion of traffic, intensified by an 
unusual cold spell. But after two 
weeks of suffering, the need for emer- 
gency measures to assure a sufficient 
supply for the homes of the people is as 
great as it was at the beginning. The 
task is not primarily one of relief, in the 
narrow sense, since the great majority of 
those in need of fuel are able to pay for 
it; but the most drastic measures had to 
be taken to reduce the suffering pro- 
duced in hundreds of thousands of homes. 

In New York, the situation was made 
worse by the refusal of dealers to dis- 
tribute coal and sell it at government 
rates which, owing to the high cost of 
trucking brought about by the general 
traffic congestion, would, they said, in- 
volve a loss of sixty cents per ton. The 
city Fuel Administration decided to dis- 
tribute daily 3,000 tons in quantities not 
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exceeding half a ton. This quantity, 
however, either has not been forthcom- 
ing or has proved insufficient. 

The mayor, after learning from the 
fuel administrator that he had no power 
to confiscate coal stored in reasonable 
quantities for industrial purposes, sent 
the police to inquire into the amounts of 
coal in the cellars of private houses and 
appealed to the wealthier citizens to let 
him have for distribution any surplus 
over their immediate wants. In this 
way, many of the retail yards in all parts 
of the city have been kept supplied. 

In addition, the mayor collected a 
small fund for the purpose of giving coal 
to the destitute. Dealers throughout 
the city were asked to honor tickets for 
coal given out by the city and to give 
priority to their holders over other pur- 
chasers. Churches, ‘settlements and 
other voluntary agencies are cooperating 
in issuing tickets, giving preference to 
homes with children. Fraud is prevent- 
ed, as far as possible, by police investi- 
gation. As in all similar recent emer- 
gencies, the city police of New York are 
acting with the utmost tact and friend- 
liness towards the poor and prove them- 
selves an important social agent of the 
city government. 

In Philadelphia, no special work has 
been done either by the city authorities 
or by private philanthropy; there has 
been so little coal in the city that prac- 
tically nothing could be done apart from 
the activities of the Fuel Administration 
to get supplies. Here, even more than 
in New York, considerable public indig- 
nation has arisen. against the Fuel Ad- 
ministration which is held to sympathize 
unduly with the dealers and, while 
anxious to keep war industries going, to 
be insensible to the urgent domestic need 
for fuel. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., the distress, says 
Frederic Almy, has been mostly with 
people of small means who cannot re- 
ceive charity; though the rich as well as 
the poor have been uncomfortable, espe- 
cially those who use natural gas instead 
of coal, for the supply of this is small and 
miserable. In one respect, however, 
Buffalo provides an object lesson in pre- 
paredness. As far back as October, 
methods of preventing a coal famine 
among the poor were discussed ; and one 
of the largest coal dealers offered to 
place in a special pocket for the Charity 
Organization Society, of which Mr. 
Almy is secretary, all the coal needed this 
winter for its families. These have, in 
fact, been adequately cared for without 
suffering. In October, the overseer of 
the poor had no coal and had to send 
families to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety; since then a special supply has 
been made available for him also. 

In Detroit, likewise, the poor have 
been provided for by preferential con- 
signments. The rest of the people, at 
least those who for lack of foresight or 
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of storage space have not secured a suf- 
ficient supply during the summer, are in 
continuous difficulty. The Police De- 
partment, acting as agent for the Fuel 
Administration, is keeping track of the 
local dealers’ supply and issues orders 
for a ton at a time against the dealers to 
those who are entirely or almost without 
coal. Even so, the supply is at times be- 
tween two and three thousand orders 
behind, and people have to go without 
fuel for a day or two. Preference in 
orders, as in New York, is given to 
homes with sickness or babies. “The city 
authorities are cooperating with the Fuel 
Administration in economizing consump- 
tion as much as possible. William J. 
Norton, secretary of the Associated 
Charities, to whom we owe this infor- 
mation, at the time of writing saw the 
end of the difficulty by an influx of coal 
from Ohio. 

In Chicago, the coal supply has been 
adequate; hence no emergency plans 
have been necessary beyond the efforts of 
the charities to prevent avoidable suffer- 
ing among the poor. 

In Boston, all efforts to keep open 
channels of supply proved insufficient. 
It was agreed, as soon as it became ap- 
parent that a marked shortage was in- 
evitable, that the families who depend 
on coal to cook the daily meals must be 
given preference. ‘To do this, an at- 
tempt is made to restore the bag trade 
which chiefly operates through the cor- 
ner groceries. Until this succeeds, the 
coal dealers have arranged to sell at the 
sixty or more wharves coal in quantities 
of 25, 50 and 100 pounds to those who 
will come for it. A price, correspond- 
ingly lower than for delivered coal, was 
reached by mutual agreement. 

In the North and West Ends of Bos- 
ton and certain sections of the South, 

_where there are no wharves, settlement 
houses are being used as stations for 
these small sales: A joint committee of 
coal dealers and charitable agencies is 
daily providing for those unable to pay 
for their fuel. At the city hall, the Fuel 
Administration has established an office 
to receive applications from those unable 
for one reason or another to go to the 
wharves or coal depots. ‘These orders 
are filled with the help of city teams and 
motor trucks hired by private subscrip- 
tion. A reserve supply for the hospitals 
has been provided for. 

“There is,” writes a member of the 
local fuel administration, “a great deal 
of neighborly helpfulness; it has become 
a common sight to see people carry water 
and coal to neighbors whose pipes are 
frozen and whose coal hod is empty.” 
The Boston Fuel Committee is doing 

‘what it can to prevent the closing of the 
schools. ‘It is pertinent to ask,” writes 
our informant, “shall saloons, breweries, 
social clubs, and the like, run early and 
late at the expense of the schools? Nat- 
urally, one cannot help thinking of all 
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sorts of adjustments, such as the combin- 
ing of churches, the elimination of cer- 
tain organizations and the suspension on 
part time of others. And this must take 
place unless the supply greatly increases.” 

In Cleveland, a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion among operators, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other bodies, prevented 
oversupplies on the one hand and filled 
the temporary needs for small amounts 
on the other. Energetic measures were 
taken to ascertain all sources of supply 
and to mobilize agencies of distribution. 
The Relief Department of the city con- 
tracted ahead for coal and, pressing all 
possible agencies for delivery into ser- 
vice and also calling for unusual efforts 
at individual fetching of supplies, enables 
those to get coal who could not pay for 
delivery. The city’s supply of natural 
gas, though the pressure was very low in 
the severe weather, helped to meet the 
needs. 

At one time the situation appeared 
desperate. The Cleveland Electric []- 
luminating Company, whose plants run 
many of the manufacturing establish- 
ments, the street cars, public buildings, 
etc., shut down all but one-third of the 
factories for several*days in order to be 
able to run the street cars and to light 
the homes of the city. The factories 
allowed to stay open were munitions 
plants and agencies for food and other 
necessary supplies. A complete tie-up 
of the whole city was only prevented 
just in time. ‘The whole experience,” 
writes Sherman C. Kingsley, director of 
the Welfare Federation, “has served to 
bring home to people the fact that trans- 
portation, illumination, heating—all 
these commodities and enterprises—are 
fundamentally great human _ services 


rather than merely commercial organi- 


zations.” 

In Denver, a city ordinance passed 
last summer empowered the mayor to 
obtain, at a time of emergency, such fuel 
and food by purchase or otherwise as 
may be required for the relief of the city 
and county and to supply this at cost 
price. In the course of the fall, George 
A. Levy, chief of the Industrial Bureau, 
made extensive visits to the coal fields 
and, from many options secured, finally 
made contracts for the entire output of 
three mines, unconnected with the local 
coal combine. Small advances were paid 
to enable the purchase of additional 
equipment for the purpose of increasing 
output and, in the case of one of the 
mines, to lay a track which would facili- 
tate direct shipments to the city. ; 

Coal yards in the city were rented, 
and delivery to the homes of the people 
was contracted for with a large coal de- 
livery firm. Thus a complete plan for 
delivery of fuel from the mine to the bin 
was completed without a heavy invest- 
ment of the city in municipal ownership. 
(Further details are given by Mr. Levy 
in the American City for January. 
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In three months, the city took orders | 
from about four thousand individual 
families for the delivery of coal in quar 
titles ranging from one to three to 
In addition, the public buildings and ins}. 
stitutions have been supplied. At the}, 
municipal lodging house and the bath’ 
house, sacked coal in lots of 50 and 1004) 
pounds is sold to families too poor to buy 
a ton at atime. In this case, the coal is 
furnished by private dealers and retailed 
at a trifle less than cost. 4 

Substitution of wood and oil for coal, 
in spite of the admonition of the Fuel 
Administration, has been found practi- 
cable only to a very small extent in the 
big cities. The national campaign now 
waged for fuel conservation, for which 
a special speakers’ pamphlet has just 
been issued by the Fuel Administration, 
may contribute, however, to lessen the 
habitual wastefulness of the America 
people in this respect, with benefit not 
only to their pocket and to a better di 
tribution of available supplies but also ff) 
to health. The Extension Department i: 
of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- |} 
tion has issued a bulletin on Coal Thrift 4) 
with detailed suggestions for a more eco- || 
nomical heating of houses.. ah 


MEN WHO CANNOT GIVE THE 
- COUNTERSIGN 


RECENT examination of French — 
enlistment statistics by Dr. 
Chervin reports the rejection of seventy- |} 
five men out of every ten thousand be- | 
cause of stammering. Their rejection |] 
was based upon the inability to ask and |§” 
give the countersign. Dr. Chervin tells 
of an officer whose stammering was so 
slight that it did not at first incapacitate 
him for military service; but one day 
while marching his men forward the 
idea flashed into his mind that he would ~ 
not be able to give the command to halt. 
The result of this nervous fear was that 
he was totally unable to call “Halt,” 
and only by a kind of cry succeeded in 
stopping the men on the very edge of a 
ditch. 

The incident is quoted by Ernest 
‘Tompkins of Los Angeles, a layman, 
whose studies in the field of stammering 
have been extensive. Mr. Tompkins’ 
theory is that stammering is certainly at 
first a temporary speech disturbance that 
frequently results from a fright, acci- 
dent, serious illness or extreme emotion 
or exhaustion. The child who stam- 
mers is frequently imitated by teasing 
playfellows. His embarrassment on this 
account simply intensifies the tendency 
to stammer, and the impediment is 
quickly acquired. ‘“‘Watchfulness of any 
tendency,” says Mr. “Tompkins, ‘to 
hesitate in speech is an_ exceedingly 
simple way of avoiding early embarrass- 
ment and later actual disadvantage for 
the child.” 

Mr. Tompkins estimates that there 
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strongly emphasized. 
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ire probably 300,000 children in the 
Jnited States who are cultivating this 
yeech disorder. He urges that parents 
nd teachers forbid the child to talk 
hile stammering, but rather, to en- 
ourage it to wait and quiet itself, in 
which case it usually can speak without 
ny difficulty; or else to express itself 
ny signs. It “will surely recover if this 
reatment is continued.” 

| The importance of this matter from 
he educational as well as the military 
angle i is emphasized by an article appear- 
‘ng in a recent issue of the Journal of 
leredity. “This article, based upon the 
tudy of a large number: of cases of stam- 
niering, shows that in a majority of in- 
stances the stammering child has stam- 
mering relatives. But that stammering 
is not merely the result of the child’s 


imitation of the fashion of speaking is 


evident from the fact that often they 
live at a distance and there has been no 
opportunity for the child to meet them. 
‘The article concludes that stammering 
's a defect which tends to become here- 
ditary, and it urges prompt attention to 


‘the defect, in consequence. 


In this connection, should be men- 
tioned the courses under the direction of 
Dr. Walter B. Swift of the Harvard 
School of Medicine, whose voice and 
speech clinics were opened in 1912 and 
1915, respectively. Dr. Swift’s courses 
emphasize first, the medical aspect of 
speech impediments, such as the inter- 


' ference with speech development caused 


by enlarged tonsils, cleft palate or pa- 
ralysis of the tongue; then the psycholog- 
ical aspect, in which he discusses the 
mental functions relating to speech; 
third, the treatment of speech defects, 
and finally, the relationship of speech 


disorder to public schools. 


A definite endeavor is made to arouse 
the interest of teachers in the medical 
phase of this defect in their students. 
Indeed, the role of the teacher in saving 
the child from permanent defect is 
During the past 
year, more than one hundred teachers 
studied the methods and systems of the 
Harvard voice and speech clinics in order 
to put these into practice in their own 
classrooms. 


ONLY DEMOCRATS NEED 
APPLY 


HOSE who watched with approval 

during Mayor Mitchel’s adminis- 
tration in New York city the growth of 
progressive policies in the departments of 
charities, corrections, police and others, 
are finding small hope for a further de- 
velopment of such policies in the appoint- 
ments by Mayor Hylan and his asso- 
ciates. For the most part, the new per- 
sons are unknown or none too favorably 
known for their acquaintance with pro- 
gressive thought. Tammany Hall is 
credited with having “inspired” twelve 
of the major appointments, the Demo- 
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Fancy Table 
Linens | 
at Mc Cutcheon’s 


We are very jealous of McCutcheon reputation! 
Therefore never a question may arise of the VALUE 
guaranteed to you when you buy McCutcheon Linens 
—they’re always ALL PURE Linen. 

January offers a splendid opportunity to satisfy your 
desire for beautiful, Snowy-White Linens for every 
kind of household use. We quote below for some very 
desirable Fancy Linens: 


Madeira Embroidery—Hand-made Scallops and Eyelets on 
fine Linen, in every conceivable shape and style. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Doilies— 
6 inches, $3.00, 4.50 per doz. 
8 inches, 4.00, 4.50 per doz. 
10 inches, 6.00, 6.50, 9.00 per doz. 


Tea Napkins—13 inches square, ‘$6. 75, 7.00, 7.50 per dozen. 
Center pieces— 

29 inches diameter, $1.75, 2.50 each. 

24 inches diameter, 2.25, 3.25 each. 

27 inches diameter, 2.75 each. 
Scarfs, Tray Cloths, Tea Cloths, etc. 


Hemstitched Damasks— 
Napkins, $8.50, 12.50, 15.00 and 18.00 per dozen. 
Tray Cloths, $1.50, 1.75 each. 
Cloths, 36 x 36 inches, $3.50 each. 
45x45 inches, 5.00 each. 
54x 54 inches, 6.75 each. 
72x72 inches, 12.00 each. 
72 x90 inches, 14.00 each. 


Hand Embroidery—A great variety of Fancy Irish Linens in 
all sizes and styles. 


Mosaic Work—An interesting and beautiful style of drawn- 
work in Napkins at $7.50 to 17.50 per doz. 


Luncheon Sets, $45.00 to 125.00. 
Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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cratic organization of Kings, Hylan’s 
home borough, with thirteen. 


Arthur Woods, commissioner of po- 


lice, has beén displaced by Freder- 
ick H. Bugher; John A. Kingsbury, 
commissioner of public charities, by 


Bird S. Coler, a former comptroller ; 
Burdette G. Lewis, commissioner of cor- 
rections, by James A. Hamilton; John 
J. Murphy, tenement house commission- 
er, by Frank Mann; Cabot Ward, com- 
missioner of parks for Manhattan, by 
William F. Grell; and Robert Adam- 
son, fire commissioner, by Thomas Dren- 
nan. The commissioners of health and 


street cleaning have not yet been named. 
Mayor Hylan’s appointments to the 
new Board of Education of seven un- 
paid members are, with two exceptions, 
practically unknown. ‘The Rev. Jona- 
than P. Day, who succeeds Henry 
Moskowitz as commissioner of public 
markets, is pastor of the Labor Temple 
and well known in labor circles. 
Commissioner Coler is one of the-re- 
spectable adherents of Tammany Hall. 
Cooperation has been proffered him by 
individuals and agencies that aided Mr. 
Kingsbury in establishing the five im- 
portant bureaus of institutional inspec- 


Pictures Always Attract 


You are interested in anything that improves your 
entertainments, lectures, ete.—and holds the attention 
of an entire audience. 

Note the marked advantages of the 
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Balopticon 
THE Balop STEREOPTICON 


"he superior optical equipment of the Balopticon pro- 
Muces ospecially sharp, clear, vivid images—faithful 
reproductions of the original subject. 

In the Balopticon, a newly developed, gas-filled 
Mazda lamp has replaced the arc, providing much bet- 
ter illumination on alternating current, with decreased 
current cost—it is also automatic and noiseless. 

Combination models for the projection of both lan- 
tern slides and opaque objects, 
such aS maps, postcards, photos, 


etc.--$45 up. Home model for 
opaque objects only, $35. od- 
els for slides only, $26.50 up. 
& LOMB 
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Rochester,N.Y. 
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r New York Washington 
Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Mak- 
ers of Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Mi- 
croscopes, Projection Lan- 
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ulars and other High- 
Grade Optical Products. 


General Federation 
Magazine 


Is invaluable to those who 
wish to have authoritative 
knowledge of the numerous 
activities carried on by 
women. 


It is a magazine of service, 


edited from the Service 


Office of the 


GENERAL FEDERATION 
at 415-416 The Maryland Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar a Year. 
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JUST ISSUED 


by the General Education Board 
“Latin and the A. B. Degree” 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 
“The Worth of Ancient Literature 
to the Modern World” 


By VISCOUNT BRYCE 
“The Function and Needs of Schools 
of Education in Universities 


and Colleges” 
By EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


Copies of these papers may be obtained by addressing 
General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York City 
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tion, social investigation, social statistics, 
the clearing bureau and the children’s 
home bureau, whose work is described 
on page 435. Nevertheless Mr. Coler 
has already indicated his intention to 
curtail some, at least, of the work of 
these bureaus. “The holding up of all 
temporary appointments under the civil 
service by Mayor Hylan has had that 
effect, in part. Mr. Coler has appointed 
as his third deputy Stephen A. Nugent, 
a Democratic leader in the Bronx, who 
previously held this position for some 
months under Commissioner Drummond 
and who is understood to have had 
strong Tammany backing for the place. 

Another Tammany leader, William 
Dalton, has been made deputy commis- 
sioner of correction. Mayor Hylan is 
understood to be favorable to a bill in- 
troduced in the legislature since his elec- 
tion to abolish the Parole Commission of 
three paid members, which Katherine 
B. Davis was instrumental in creating. 
This commission was established to give 
force and virility to the indeterminate 
sentence act. 

Robert W. Hebberd, who retired 
from the secretaryship of the State Board 
of Charities while the Strong inquiry 
into the conduct of that body was in 
progress, has returned to public life as 
secretary of the Child Welfare Board. 
This board administers the mothers’ 
pension act. Mr. Hebberd was made de- 
fendant in a perjury charge for testi- 
mony given before Commissioner Strong, 
and Justice Greenbaum, of the state Su- 
preme Court, held that while ‘fa jury 
would be justified in finding that Heb- 
berd wilfully and knowingly testified 
falsely” before the commissioner, never- 
theless the “alleged perjurious  testi- 
mony’ was not material to the investi- 
gation and therefore the information 
against him could not be sustained. 

Five members of the Child Welfare 
Board who had stood for the budget plan 
of granting pensions, including Henry 
Bruere and William H. Mathews, re- 
signed recently as a protest against what 
they feared would be loose methods. of 
administration in the future. Successors 
to them have not yet been announced. 

The Women’s Municipal League has 
issued a statement specifically urging all 
civic organizations to oppose the curtail- 
ment of the five bureaus in the depart- 
ment of charities. 


NEW HAZARDS IN NEW JOBS 
FOR WOMEN 


ROHIBITION of women from 

some industries or protection of 
women in all industries were the alter- 
natives before women labor delegates to 
a conference on maintaining labor stand- 
ards in war time, called by the Women’s 
Trade Union League of New York last 
Sunday. Both sides had their adherents 
until a little Jewish cloakmaker settled 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED a 


WANTED—Bookkeeper in settlement | " 
school in Kentucky Mountains, four miles | 
from the railroad. Locality uniquely inter | 
esting, living conditions comfortable. Ap» 
plicant need not be professional bookkeeper 
but must be experienced in office work, # 
typewriter and capable of learning doubles | 
entry system. Address 2686, SurvEY. =| 


A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 
for chief Probation Officer in the Juvenile 9” 
Court of Cook County, Ill., will be held or | 
January 22, 1918. Salary, $4,000. Lega» | 
residence waived. Address applications to \§, 
Rogert H. Gautt, Evanston, II. 


WANTED—An executive secretary for 9! 
the Rochester Tuberculosis Committee | 

State age, present position, salary, training, 
experience and references. Address Isaac 
Ra 1010 Granite Building, Rochester,, | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ WANTED—Position by thoroughly ex- 
perienced practical woman. Superintendent | 
or matron orphanage or industrial training’ 


school preferred. Best references. Ad- 
dress 2694, Survey. ; 
WELFARE worker, man, experienced 


as secretary with two national organiza- 
tions, seeks an opportunity in constructive | 
work. Moderate salary. Address 2695 | 

SURVEY. a i 


WANTED by former Steward or Pur- 
chasing Agent of one of the largest Insane 
Hospitals in state of Massachusetts, a po- 
sition of same or similar character in either 
State or Private institution. References. 
Address, 2696 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED social worker, arts and 
crafts teacher and designer seeks position 
in settlement, church social work, country 
or community centre. Address 2689 Survey. 


AMERICAN woman, experienced or- 
ganizer, investigator and child welfare 
worker, seeks appointment. Good creden- | 
tials, sound constitution. No family ties. | 
Distance no objection if transportation paid. 
Address 2698, SurvEY. 


TRAINED occupation teacher seeks po- 


sition with sanitarium or hospital. Address 
2699 SuRVEY. 
SOCIAL WORKER —Man; college 


graduate; extensive social service experi- 
ence; desires executive position with a Jew- 
ish educational and social center. Y. M. 
H. A. or Bederated Charities; very best of 
references, Address, S. L., care Grabarsky, 
2240 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 


jdieen for 1918 (Vol. xx.) now in prep- 
OFFICIAL aration. Best possible medium 
or getting before program com- 
REGISTER mittees as lecturer or entertain- 
er. “Lecturer’s Section” goes 
AND free to the new program commit- 
tees of every club that employs 
DIRECTORY talent of any kind, early enough 
, in the spring for the next season’s 
WOMEN’S listing. Gives every federated 
club in the United States, and is 
CLUBS used throughout the year all over 
the country. Entertainers, lec- 
IN turers, etc., address for terms, 
rates and testimonials, Helen M, 

AMERICA Winslow, Shirley, Mass. , 


the argument for good and all. ‘We 
women might some day be presidents of 
the United States, so every job should 
give us a chance,” she said; and there- 
upon the conference voted down a reso- 
lution opposing the introduction of 
\women in machinery plants and as con- 
ductors on the cars. 

Instead, resolutions were passed call- 
ing for equal pay for equal work, an 
eight-hour day for all women workers 
including those in business offices, tele- 
zraph or telephone offices; street, ele- 
vated, subway, or surface electric rail- 
ways; railroad shops and sheds and ele- 
yvators; a Saturday half holiday and one 
full day’s rest in each calendar week; an 
increase of twenty-five factory inspectors 
on the State Department of Labor force; 
and the passage of a health insurance 
law. Even though the hiring of girls 
as messengers was characterized by one 
excited gentleman as “laying the female 
of the species open to the white slave 
traffic,” this employment was not barred 
to woman labor by the delegates’ disap- 
proval. Rather, it was recommended 
that a twenty-five-year age limit be es- 
tablished by law for women in the 
messenger service and that the Consum- 
ers’ League be asked to raise the limit 
proposed by them in a bill to be intro- 
duced in the legislature from twenty-one 
to twenty-five years. 

At present boy messengers are pro- 
tected by a regulation which prohibits 
their employment after certain hours, 
but when that legislation was drafted, 
the possibility of women holding such 
jobs had never been dreamed of, so that 

the eighty girls now employed as 
messengers in New York city and the 
forty so employed up state are not safe- 
guarded in any way. ‘The wages ‘re- 
ceived by women are the same as those 
paid men. Their hours vary from eight 
to ten and none work after 10 P.m.; 
about 30 per cent are at their duties 
seven days a week as the one-day-of-rest- 
in-seven law applies only to. factories. 
The greatest danger, however, lies in 
the youth of the girl workers for many 
are as young as fourteen and sixteen 
years of age. 

Although the substitution of women 
.for men has not yet resulted in as disas- 
trous effects as were found in Great 
Britain at the beginning of war, thanks 
to the educational propaganda based on 
English experience, testimony was given 
at the conference of industrial exploita- 
tion in certain trades where women have 
already supplanted men called to the 
army. 
~ James L. Gernon, first deputy com- 
missioner of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, emphasized over and 
over again that more men are on the 
market than are actually needed for all 
open positions at this time. Neverthe- 
less, he said, about 2,000 women have 
replaced men workers. In one plant 
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about 300 women have taken the places 
of men; the Curtis Aeroplane Company 
has substituted 375 women for male em- 
ployes, and another big firm 315 women; 
a shrapnel manufacturing company up 
state in New York put in 125. women, 
but there was so much opposition in the 
town by the unions that it was obliged 
to discharge a number. Mr. Gernon 
added that he did not believe the wages 
in most cases where women had been 
hired were the same as had been paid 
to men. 

Nelle Swartz, of the New York Com- 
mittee on Women in Industry of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, described certain un- 
usual fields of work which women have 
entered. Besides reporting on girl 
messengers, she spoke particularly of the 
women on transportation lines and of the 
hundreds of women employed. through- 
out the state as elevator runners, both of 
whom are under no legal protection. 
Many of the latter work twelve and 
thirteen hours a day, seven days a week 
—one was found who had remained in 
her steel cage for ninety hours. In addi- 
tion to the physical strain of long hours 
they often work at night and are ex- 
posed to the insults of drunken occupants 
of apartments coming home late. Their 
wages vary from $30 to $40 a month. 
Women car conductors, according to 
Miss Swartz, are also working long 
hours, and, as railway officials are be- 
ginning to regard women as the one 
stable unit left in the labor market and 
to draw upon them in increasing num- 
bers, their condition should be given 
special attention. “The Committee on 
Industry is about to issue a report on the 
subject of women car conductors and 
later will publish the results of a study 
of the war industries of Long Island 
City with particular reference to the em- 
ployment of women on government ‘con- 
tracts. 

To arouse women in these new occu- 
pations to any particular interest in their 
industrial welfare is difficult, because 
they are so much better paid than they 
have ever been before. Drawn from 
trades where they have been getting $9 
and $10 a week, they are now earning 
$19 and $20 a week. “From my ex- 
perience since the outbreak of war,” de- 
clared Miss Swartz, “the challenge to 
all of us is to get the worker to appre- 
ciate not only the necessity of a living 
wage for her as an individual, but the 
relation of her earnings to her fellow 
workers, both men and women; in other 
words, to create a group consciousness 
among wage-earning women.” 

The conference at its closing session 
accepted this challenge. From among 
the sixty delegates attending, who rep- 
resented the unions of New York in 
which women are members, a permanent 
committee of ten was elected to co- 
operate with the Woman’s ‘Trade 
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Union League in maintaining labor 
standards, to agitate among these women 
substitutes and to educate them in re- 
gard to the dangers of undercutting male 
labor. The committee will work actively 
for the eight-hour bill for women which 
the league will have introduced at this 
session of the legislature. 

The bill provides that no male minor 
and no woman shall be employed in any 
factory for more than eight hours in 
any one day (except to make a short 
working day in any one week) or for 
more than forty-eight hours in any one 
week. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St.. Chicago. 

American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical ‘value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aue- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 608 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association. 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated menthly; $1 for 
700 pages on~race relations here and abroad: 
Hampton Institute, Va. -Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2) 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


MAKING THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tue Necro Micrant 1n PittspurcH. By Abra- 
ham Epstein, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 1835 
Center Avenue, Pittsburgh. 76 pages, 14 illus- 
trations, 29 statistical tables. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Tne SoctaL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Morion Pic- 
TuRE. The Lilian Edwards’ Prize Essay of 1917. 
Free of Dean E. R. Groves, Durham, N. H. 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four wéekly inser 

tons; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 
NatronaL Society Promotion InpustRIAL Epuca- 
Annual convention Philadelphia, February 


TION. 
21-23, 1918. Headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 
Ass’t sec’y, May Allison, 140 West 42 street, 
New York. 


War PROBLEMS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. Held 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social 
Welfare of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. Boston, January 18. Sec’y, 
Rufus R. Wilson. 45 Milk St.. Boston. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES t 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and. we shall en- 
deayor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


invited by the 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 


this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer- ques-° 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americantzation, Nur. 
sirth Registration, Aasprm, 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Szo. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl, Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
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Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nspig, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Civilian Relief, Arc. 
ommission Government, Szo. 
Community Organization, Arss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{of vision], Ncpz. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywcea. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work. Bur 

Electoral Reform, T1, Apri 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, NcmH. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygienic Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign: on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Ncsw, Newa. : 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, AaLL. 

Home Economics, Anka, 

Home Work, Nctic. 

Hospitals, Nase. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa. 

Insanity, Nema. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League, 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
SES pear airy For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 


Labor Laws, AatL, Ncuc. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn, 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library 
Ref, Library Women in ‘Industry, WEIUv. 


Mental Hygiene, ing Nema. 
Military Relief, 
Mountain Whites, re, 
Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hr, Ti. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, AprHa, Anc, NorxHn. 
Open Air Schools, Naspr. 
PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, AIL. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 
Public Health, Norxun, 


RACE PROBLEMS “a 
Er, AIL. a 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 5 
Russell Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 3 
Tuskegee Institute. z 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION q 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. i 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. / 
NBywca, 

REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sale Fdn., 

WEIv. 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Nuww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, Anza, H1, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, Asna. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 
SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa, Nspie. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID oT 
National Travelers Aid Society. q 
Cyw. | 

Tuberculosis, Nasprt. 4 

Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsre, Wetrv. 

Unemployment, AatL. 

WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
.Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. | 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. a 

Natl. Consumers’ League. i 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Nuww. H 
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‘ALPHABETICAL LIST | 


AMERICAN pga FOR LABOR LEGIS.- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St.,” 
New York. For national employment service for | 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main-_ | 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation ;, 
health insurance. ‘ 


AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude_ 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- |) 
struction; adequate obsterical care; birth registra-_ 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultation. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for i 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home| 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. - 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- | 
VICE—Founded by, Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel | } 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- | 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by | 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- | 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new ‘ 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of \ 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bri 
about better cooperation among specialized natio’ 
organizations, toward securing the more compre- i 
hensive local application of their types of service. : 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George |) 
B. Utley, exec, sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- ) ~ 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing) Re 
libraries, planning libr: buildings, training ~ 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


| 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA. 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational ) 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. pe 
Literature free. Membership $1. ia 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
mresident; Robert W. deForest, vice-president; 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
(Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: Henry Davison, chairman; 
‘Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. neaepRy John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major eaarere M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of peg Fi Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
sons, director-general. 


Bureau of Medical Service: 
1. C. Connor. 


W. Frank Per- 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ace, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 

Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
rector. 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M +» gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex, education; pam- 
Te upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


ASSO- 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
‘treas., 10 Tremont St, Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
-and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New -York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters; 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls .at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O Glaser, exec. sec’y. 

public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
“tant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
ampton, Va. ‘“‘Hampton is a war measure’ (H. B. 

Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 

a State nor a Government school. Supported by 

voluntary contributions.. Free literature on race 

adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C.. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. .Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles NE Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Tacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen 'R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105.East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration: education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 


rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford’ W. Beers; sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children,’ surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economie Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


‘Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


CHARLES YRANCIS PRESS, HEW YORK 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton.’ Develops broad forms. of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
ean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 

in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 

of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiserimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE -PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
af legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL | WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ‘ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir., 130 E 22 St, New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, see’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, presi Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T, Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Te ohn A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Morton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylstom St., Boston. Information regarding 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


**The Most Sensational Book of the War’’ 


THE BOLSHEVIKI 


=== SAND 


WORLD PEACE 


By LEON 


TROTZKY 


opening the eyes of the worid to 
the fact that the 


Bolsheviki are really Anti-Hohenzollern 


As remarkable and unexpected as 
the man who wrote it. 


Six months ago he lived in a Bronx Tenement—Today 


He Is Dictating to the Kaiser! 


Introduction by Lincoln Steffens, the man who knows him. 


$1.50 Net. Wherever books are sold 
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